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HE existence of juvenile delin- 
quency, says Samuel Miller 
Brownell, former commissioner for 


+ Most of this article has been adapted from 
Chapter 5, Juvenile Delinquency: Research, 
Theory and Comment, published (1958) by 
the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, National Education Asso- 
ciation, and is here reprinted by the gracious 
permission of Robert E. Leeper, editor of 
publications. 

For an excellent theoretical orientation to 
juvenile delinquency, see New Perspectives 
for Research on Juvenile Delinquency, 1955, 
and Juvenile Delinquency, Facts and Facets, 
1960, U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
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the United States Office of Education 
and now superintendent of schools in 
Detroit, proves, in a broad sense, that 
education has not been fully success- 
ful. He states that educational institu- 
tions for children—the home, school, 
and church, as well as other commu- 
nity groups—even in combination have 
not been able to prevent an increase 
in delinquency.? 

Harrison E. Salisbury, New York 
Times journalist, wrote in his series 


*Samuel Miller Brownell, “Delinquency— 
An Important Problem in Education,” School 
Life, Jan., 1954, pp. 52-53. 





of articles on ‘““The Shook-Up Genera- 
tion” that “Ever since the novel and 
film Blackboard Jungle, New Yorkers 
have been increasingly aware of the 
impact of teen-age violence on the 
educational system.”8 

From an educator of note comes 
this statement: 


With the rise in juvenile delinquency, 
the medicine men are once again prescrib- 
ing their favorite panacea. For prevention 
and cure of delinquency, we are advised to 
“get tough,” “go back to the woodshed,” 
“apply the nightstick. . . .” Naturally, the 
advocates of the return to the woodshed are 
among the severest critics of modern pro- 
grams of education. Their editorial spokes- 
men satirically deride “the bleeding hearts 
who say education is the answer.”* 


Still another comment is worthy 
of attention since it comes from Jessie 
C. Binford, social worker at Hull 
House for more than thirty years: 


The sad fact is that some of our juvenile 
court judges and many educators agree ... 
that the only solution to juvenile delin- 
quency is work for our children. 


It does not seem to occur to these that 
we owe our children an education—which 
is all too little now—and that we must 
adapt our curriculum to the needs of 
children so that they will want to remain 
in school at least until they are 16 years 
of age.® 


Available facts, however, have 
shown that between 95 and 98 per 
cent of school-age children are normal 


* Harrison E. Salisbury, reprint from the 
New York Times, March 23-30, 1958, p. 8; 
also, New York, Harper, 1958. 

‘William Van Til, “Combating Juvenile 
Delinquency Through Schools,” Educational 
Leadership, March, 1956, pp. 362-363. 

*Letter, May 3, 1956. (Letters quoted 
throughout this article were answers to a 
request addressed by the author to members 
of Discussion Group 57, Tenth Annual Con- 
ference of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1955) . 
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personalities, reasonably healthy, and 
law-abiding. Of the less than 5 per 
cent who express their deviation in 
delinquency, 95 per cent of the seven- 
teen-year-olds, 85 per cent of the six- 
teen-year-olds, and 50 per cent of the 
fifteen-year-olds are not in school. In 
fact, approximately 61 per cent of the 
delinquents between the ages of eight 
and seventeen are out of school.® This 
close relationship between teen-age 
youth who are out of school and juve- 
nile delinquency was noted at the 
May, 1961, conference sponsored by 
the National Committee on Children 
and Youth, a follow-up committee es- 
tablished by the 1960 White House 
Conference. Under a special grant 
from the Ford Foundation, public 
school educators and other leaders 
from fifteen cities were called together 
to discuss public school dropouts as 
they affect rates of deviant behavior, 
unemployment, and other social prob- 
lems for this age group. 

Delinquency, then, according to 
Brownell, is related to public schools 
in three ways: 

1. Schools 
quency. 

2. Schools may help prevent delin- 
quency. 

3. Schools may help deal with 
delinquency through curriculum and 
activities.? 


The Schools as Producers of 
Behavior Problems 


may produce delin- 


The most startling of these three 
statements is that the school may con- 
tribute to the development of delin- 
quency through offering frustrating 
experiences, by not maintaining in- 
terest, by not releasing tensions built 
up in other relationships, and by not 


* Brownell, op. cit., p. 52. 
* Ibid. 
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developing a feeling of satisfaction 
among youngsters that will keep them 
from, or move them out of, delinquent 
behavior.§ 

As factors creating this school 
failure, Brownell cites poor prepara- 
tion of teachers for detecting the 
special needs of children, lack of time 
for teachers to really know the chil- 
dren they teach, and failure to pro- 
vide teachers with special assistance in 
dealing with severe behavior prob- 
lems.® 

Howard W. Lane, in remarks made 
on a symposium of the American Or- 
thopsychiatric Association in 1956, 
said he had “made a little survey out 
on Long Island to see what it means 
to a school child to live in the sub- 
urbs.”” He discovered “five important 
hazards to a child.” The most serious, 
he indicated, is to be a slow reader. 
The second is to be a boy, to whom 
many more symptoms of poor mental 
health were attributed than to girls. 
Girls, he said, mature earlier and are 
easier to have around. The third haz- 
ard is to be left-handed, and Lane 
stated there is no doubt that “the at- 
tention and the little discriminations 
a ‘lefty’ experiences chip away at 
mental health.” He admitted reluct- 
ance to list the two more “little haz- 
ards”: a mother being away from 
home a good deal and a father being 
at home a good deal!!® Lane made 
the plea that schools must be built 
and organized t. accommodate child- 
like behavior, and that too few places, 
including homes, are now available 
for children to be and to act like 
children. 


8 Ibid. 

® Brownell, op. cit., p. 53. 

” Howard Lane, “Educational Aspects of 
Prevention,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, April, 1957, pp. 246-251. 
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In his Juvenile Delinquency and 
the School,1 William C. Kvaraceus 
described the Passaic, N. J., child 
welfare experiment of cooperative ac- 
tion among the school system, the 
police department, and other agencies 
dealing with children. He quoted Ar- 
thur C. Johnson as having remarked 
that the delinquent child may be an 
inescapable headache for the schools, 
but the schools may be an even greater 
headache for the deviant child!” 
Moreover, he added that “much of the 
school data points to a multiplicity 
of unwholesome, unsatisfactory, un- 
happy, and frustrating situations in 
which delinquents are enmeshed. 
Some schools appear to furnish ex- 
periences which are predisposing to 
aggressive behavior.” 18 


Among these experiences is retarda- 
tion. In reference to this, Kvaraceus 
stated that one great difference be- 
tween the general youth population 
in school and the delinquent is the 
“rejection and condemnation” of the 
delinquent because he so often fails 
to be promoted.!* Habits of failure 
and feelings of inferiority are char- 
acteristic of delinquency, Kvaraceus 
continues, and it is no wonder these 
youth resort to rebellion and flight 
from the classroom. Truancy and van- 
dalism, too, are more than likely 
direct protests against defeating ex- 
periences in school.15 


In addition, delinquents them- 
selves gave these reasons for disliking 
school: clothes which were not as good 
as those of the other children; being 


“William C. Kvaraceus, Juvenile Delin- 
quency and the School, New York, World 
Book Co., 1945. 

 Ibid., p. 156. 

8 Ibid., p. 135. See his positive appraisal of 
these same forces later in this article. 

4 Tbid., p. 140. 
4 Ibid., p. 144. 
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made fun of by the teacher; inability 
to get along “with the crowd”; being 
in class with ‘“‘a lot of dumb clucks”; 
and discipline for tardiness.!¢ 


Finally, in a discussion section on 
juvenile delinquency at the Tenth An- 
nual Conference of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment in 1955, a group of school 
administrators, teachers, social work- 
ers, and others added several items to 
this list of negative forces in the 
schools: textbooks often too difficult 
for use or understanding by children 
from underprivileged families and 
areas; the problem of keeping in 
school those children whose parents 
have no interest in school attendance; 
the stereotyped subject matter of many 
high schools; teachers excessively per- 
missive or excessively rigid in control 
or inconsistent in discipline; and care- 
less gossip among teachers about chil- 
dren who have been in trouble or 
whose families are in difficulty.17 

Donald H. Goff, chief, Bureau of 
Classification and Education, New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, added a different dimension 
to this discussion. Primarily concerned 
with “fundamental attitudes of young- 
sters toward behavior norms,” he in- 
dicated that if there were one clearly 
defined set of such norms, the whole 
problem would be simplified. How- 
ever, great heterogeneity of popula- 
tion and the impersonality and high 
mobility of urban living tend to bring 
about wide differences in what is con- 
sidered acceptable behavior. 

Schools, Goff believes, attempt to 
teach a single standard of normative 
values, which brings about a rigidity 
in what is accepted as normal be- 

18 Ibid., p. 50. 


™ Mimeographed notes, Discussion Group 
57, op. cit., p. 2. 
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havior by children. This creates con- 
fusion, because many children or 
youth are confronted with unreal be- 
havior standards as far as their own 
home and neighborhood experiences 
are concerned.1§ 


Harry Estill Moore discussed this 
at some length when he wrote: 


There is, it seems, a double code of 
morality—one for natives and one for the 
school people. Just here, it may be specu- 
lated, may be a fertile source of rejection 
of the teacher as “impractical” by youth 
and adults. Having imposed an abnormal 
behavior code on the teachers, the commu- 
nity then brands them as abnormal, and 
views them with suspicion, relegating them 
to the role of “stranger.”?® 


Goff verified this point of view 
when he wrote that delinquents in 
training schools seem to tie in the 
stereotype of “schoolmarm” with the 
rigidity of middle-class mores as im- 
posed in school. He conc’ided that 
the schools are confronted with the 
problem of consensus “in order to 
allow for group living,” but that this 
consensus can best be reached through 
interpersonal relations which are 
grounded in the recognition of human 
worth and dignity and not through 
basing “wrong” or “right” behavior on 
one particular act. In fact, Goff would 
like to see how effective a rigidly sub- 
ject-centered high school program can 
be in developing appreciation for 
human worth when compared with a 
similar attempt on the part of a school 
with a modified subject-centered pro- 
gram where interest in the human 
personality is the core of the whole 
curriculum.?° 


8 Goff, letter, May 4, 1956. 
Harry Estill Moore, Nine Help Them- 


selves, Austin, University of Texas, 1955, p. 


61. 
” Goff, letter, op. cit. 
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School and the Social Delinquent 


Bertram M. Beck points out that 
the “social delinquent” will and can 
respond to a curriculum especially de- 
signed to enrich his experiences and 
serve as a supplement in cases where 
there is neighborhood and family 
deprivation.?! A telling example of 
this approach was described by Salis- 
bury in “Operation More.”?? Mrs. 
Cecile Sands, a member of the Board 
of Education, insisted that a school 
especially designed for difficult be- 
havior problems would succeed if it 
had additional appropriations to get 
what it really needed in such areas as 
guidance, psychiatric aid, and after- 
school programs. At one such school 
—an “exceptional 600” school located 
in Brooklyn—youngsters who normally 
would be dismissed at 3 P.M. stay un- 
der supervision until five o'clock. 
Average afterschool attendance is 
about thirty-five—all of them gang 
members unacceptable to neighbor- 
hood community centers. Sidney I. 
Lipsyte, the principal, says of his 
school: “Too often it is pictured as a 
holding operation. We see it as a 
therapeutic operation.” He _ believes 
about 90 per cent of his boys become 
useful citizens, and he refuses to judge 
their behavior by the standards of 
the middle-class world.?% 

All-day schools, Beck indicates, 


™ Bertram M. Beck, “The School and De- 
linquency Control,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Nov., 
1955, pp. 60-61. 

Salisbury, op. cit., p. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 10. 

™See “All-Day Neighborhood Schools,” In- 
terim Report No. 13, and “600 Day-Schools” 
(Proceedings) , Interim Report No. 3, New 
York City Public Schools; Robert W. Mac- 
Iver, “Juvenile Delinquency,” The Nation’s 
Children (Eli Ginzberg, ed.), Vol. 3, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1960, pp. 
88-119. 
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are of tremendous importance to the 
social delinquent since the school fur- 
nishes him a “protected environment” 
for his own safety as well as for his 
development. Expert male supervi- 
sion, he points out, is imperative, and 
the school board has to be ready to 
accept disruption, property damage, 
and “different” behavior—as Lipsyte 
does. 

Furthermore, Beck continues, cur- 
riculum has to meet cultural differ- 
ences and class differences, even while 
teaching values of a larger society. The 
best teachers of social delinquents, he 
believes, are men who have grown up 
in the neighborhood. Therefore, he 
advocates recruiting potential teach- 
ers from high schools located in gang 
areas and, with scholarships as in- 
centives, training them to teach youth 
with the same background of social 
inequities that they themselves had 
experienced. In addition, teachers in 
these schools should be paid a prem- 
ium since this type of teaching takes 
dedication to a cause as well as to a 
profession. 

Early detection of social delin- 
quents, according to Beck, comes from 
among those who are truant and those 
who are retarded in reading. Schools 
in areas of high delinquency require 
an extra supply of remedial reading 
teachers as well as qualified social 
workers, psychologists, and psychia- 
trists. When truancy occurs among too 
many too frequently, the curriculum 
should be changed forthwith. Schools 
can do little for the social delinquent 
without these resources and without 


* Beck, op. cit., p. 62; cf. article by Mc- 
Candlish Phillips, New York Times, May 22, 
1961, p. 33, on a “600” school for delinquent 
girls: “Its twelve teachers are paid $600 a 
year above their regular salaries as a kind of 
academic hazard pay. But, as one of them 
said, . . . ‘only a fool would do it for the 
money.’” 
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working with parents who have no 
concern about their children’s drop- 
ping out of school.?6 

A number of years ago Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools tried an experiment which 
may prove of interest to schools lo- 
cated near colleges and universities. 
It was part of a larger attempt called 
“The Detroit School and Community 
Pilot Project for Reducing Delinquent 
Behavior,” directed by Paul E. John- 
son. Among other important phases of 
this program was the unique effort to 
bring remedial assistance to a larger 
number of children in a school where 
intensive help was already being given 
to problem youngsters. Nine student 
teachers from the College of Educa- 
tion of Wayne University served as 
special tutors for fifth- and sixth-grade 
children with academic difficulties. 
One of these teachers worked with 
children from the first through the 
fourth grades and gave tutorial aid 
in penmanship, vocabulary and read- 
ing, and arithmetic. Besides these 
benefits of this “100-hour program” of 
special help, there were others: the 
possibility for children with numerous 
absences to catch up with the class; 
the concrete aid and personal atten- 
tion given to “problem children”; the 
discovery of weaknesses in children’s 
problem-solving abilities; and the pro- 
vision of remedial help to more chil- 
dren than would have been possible 
any other way.?7 

Harry Estill Moore has pointed out 
that delinquents are often exceedingly 
limited in total experiences available 
for children and youth in communi- 
ties. This lack contributes not only to 
retardation in school but to inade- 
quate socialization in culture as a 


* Beck, op. cit., p. 63. 

* A progress report on “The Detroit School 
and Community Pilot Project for Reducing 
Juvenile Delinquency” (First Year, p. 16). 
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whole.*8 Schools, therefore, find them- 
selves having to make up for in- 
adequacies in social experience as well 
as in academic achievement. By this 
he means that very often, poverty 
of opportunity on one front or the 
other will preclude a child’s accom- 
plishment of developmental tasks (as 
Havighurst uses the term).?® 

Notable among the schools which 
offer special help is the M. Gertrude 
Godvin School, in Boston. This school 
proudly reported that, of the 6,000 
unmanageable or chronically truant 
boys sent there over the past twenty 
years, 84 per cent are now living nor- 
mal lives as responsible citizens.%° 
These boys, under the intelligent prin- 
cipalship of Agnes Lavery, are in a 
“disciplinary school” where their 
treatment is not “soft” and where they, 
with their parents, are taken before 
the juvenile court judge for a hearing 
if the rules of the school are repeatedly 
broken.*1 

Curriculum runs the gamut of needs 
at Godvin School, from tailoring 
classes where boys learn to make their 
own clothes, to preparation of “the 
best school lunches in Boston” where 
they learn to cook, to academic sub- 
jects where they are brought up to 
age-grade levels by special assistance 
in classes with boys of their own age 
and development. Because the rela- 
tionship between school truancy and 
adult crime is exceedingly high (one 
Massachusetts prison head estimated 


* Harry Estill Moore, “Definition of Con- 
ditioned Participation” in Dictionary of So- 
ciology (Henry Pratt Fairchild, ed.), New 
York, Philosophical Society Library, 1944, 

» 57. 

"ihe J. Havighurst, Human Develop- 
ment and Education, New York, Longmans, 
Green, 1953. 

Mary Handy, “Willingly—to School,” 
NEA Journal, Dec., 1955, pp. 544-545. 

* Tbid., p. 545. 
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that 75 per cent of his inmates had 
been truants), every effort is made to 
hold the interest of Godvin boys 
through the curriculum and through 
a humane and warm approach to their 
problems.8? 

In 1958, a group of fifty California 
high-school principals were asked to 
describe programs in their schools 
which were related to meeting delin- 
quency problems. As Robert D. Mor- 
gans reported, a wide variety of activ- 
ities was described around the prem- 
ises that delinquency and lack of suc- 
cess are correlates; that youth in 
trouble with no strong adult to whom 
they may turn are apt to become de- 
linquent; and that lack of activities 
and standards of recognized worth to 
one’s self and one’s society may lead 
to antisocial and delinquent be- 
havior.38 

Schools reported they were attack- 
ing problems of failure by revising 
their curriculum, providing work ex- 
perience programs and special classes 
for children of both low and high 
abilities, by developing faculty at- 
titudes on the importance of success 
to these youngsters, by praising youth 
when they succeeded, and by letting 
the public know of their accomplish- 
ments. Effective youth counseling and 
work with parents were major ap- 
proaches to meeting youngsters’ needs 
for a strong adult figure. Special em- 
phasis was placed upon attendance 
counseling and follow-up on absence, 
youth guidance clinics, youth problem 
councils of different agency personnel, 
more use of case conferences, and in- 
service education of teachers for their 
own counseling role. Work with par- 


® Ibid. 
Robert D. Morgans, “What California 
High Schools Are Doing about Juvenile De- 
linquency,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, Dec., 1958, pp. 461-465. 
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ents took the form of discussion groups 
with trained consultants, and confer- 
ences to help strengthen parental re- 
lationships with their children. 

To combat the feeling of worthless- 
ness, youngsters were offered oppor- 
tunities to serve their schools and 
communities through projects of rec- 
ognized value and dignity; and, 
through a shift from entertainment 
programs to those of community wel- 
fare, youth could give of their own 
talents to meet schoo] and community 
needs. Strong school clubs were formed 
where everybody had an opportunity 
for membership. Student government, 
school committees on “problems” with 
“problem youth” as members, intra- 
mural atheletic teams to include all 
interested boys, community recreation 
projects, and community-wide youth 
councils were also reported as school 
aids. 

To develop acceptable standards, 
high school youth themselves were in- 
volved in establishing codes of con- 
duct. Classroom discussions of values 
were followed up by “character prop- 
aganda” campaigns with youth using 
slogans they had developed. Similar 
suggestions were offered by Clare C. 
Walker in her article, “A Positive 
Approach to Delinquency.’ 

Needless to say, these are but a few 
examples of school programs effec- 
tively meeting problems of delin- 
quents, but they indicate a variety of 
approaches that seem to have merit. 


The Asocial Delinquent and the 
School 


Teachers, Beck says, must give up 
their sentimental notions concerning 
“keeping children out of court” when 
they come up against the asocial de- 
linquent. Youngsters devoid. of con- 


“NEA Journal, Oct., 1958, pp. 466-468. 
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science are dangerous whether they 
are victims of anomie (normless be- 
havior), are “psychopathic personal- 
ities,” or have “character disorders.” 
From these youth come criminals 
who murder wantonly, who, without 
reason or provocation, attack to maim 
and mutilate, who seem to be without 
feelings and conscience. Delay in deal- 
ing with them is a hazard, Beck re- 
iterates, and “permissiveness only 
makes them worse.” He feels these 
deviants should be brought to the at- 
tention of official agencies immediately 
before “tragic delinquency” occurs. 

For them, the prognosis is not good. 
Beck makes it clear that these youth 
need a highly controlled environment 
or institutional care both for their 
own safety as well as for the protection 
of others. These delinquents, he be- 
lieves, are in the main too damaged 
to be allowed to stay in school.*5 

Although criticism was leveled at 
William Jansen, the former super- 
intendent of schools in New York 
City, for suspending more than 900 
youths during February, 1958, many 
schoolteachers and administrators re- 
ported that it improved conditions in 
their schools “immeasurably.” But 
others, like Joseph C. Noethen, a 
district superintendent, indicated that 
“society is only deferring the payment 
of its debt” and is “going to have to 
pay a high interest on it. Kicking the 
kids into the streets creates wolf packs. 
Suspension is supposed to have a 
therapeutic effect. Mass action destroys 
the therapeutic value.” 


Prevention of Delinquency 
Robert M. Maclver, director of New 
York’s Juvenile Delinquency Evalua- 
tion Project, notes that schools are the 
most stable social institutions many 


* Beck, op. cit., p. 63. 
* Salisbury, op. cit., p. 9. 
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children ever encounter and the only 
one which can help them. “Bad as 
the adolescent may be in school,” Mac- 
Iver points out, “he is better behaved, 
a better member of society, in school 
than anywhere else ’’37 

From this it would appear that the 
more children and youth who do stay 
in school for more years, the greater 
will be the opportunity to assist the 
delinquents toward responsible ma- 
turity and to contribute to the pre- 
vention of delinquent behavior. This, 
of course, must be within the limits 
of safety, as pointed out by Beck. 

William C. Kvaraceus came up 
with an unusual approach in a recent 
article on “The School as a Catalyst 
in Precipitating Delinquency.”°8 He 
contended that because schools have 
the longest and closest contact with 
children, they have an unusual and 
strategic Opportunity to prevent and 
control delinquency. In contrast to 
some subcultural settings, schools are 
ordered, precise in their demands 
upon children, and regulated toward 
“the hard work of learning.” They 
force postponement of goal satisfac- 
tions and demand frustration toler- 
ance, self-control, and self-denial with 
long-run satisfactions in mind. But 
delinquents or predelinquents reach 
a “near-boiling point” in such an at- 
mosphere, for such “good schools” 
tend to “bring out or precipitate” 
aggressive behavior in youngsters 
whose personal backgrounds in home, 
family, and community are “nega- 
tively charged.” Because they do, 
schools are in the position of being 
able to locate those who need help, 
can set up programs of assistance 
through both their own and com- 


~ * Ibid., p. 9. 
*% Elementary School Journal, Jan., 1959, 
pp. 211-214, 
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munity resources, and thereby help 
prevent or control delinquent be- 
havior. Here, Kvaraceus asserts, the 
schools, rather than cause delinquént 
behavior, function as catalysts which 
serve to locate children in trouble. 

Brownell points out that schools 
also prevent delinquency when they 
teach each child according to his own 
abilities.2® Schools with this approach 
can find out what sort of person each 
child is and handle him accordingly. 
Every child, he stresses, is an impor- 
tant human being and should be 
treated as such. Brownell believes that 
schools, because they compensate for 
home and neighborhood deficiencies, 
should strive to keep their students in 
school. 

Detailing these two statements, 
Brownell offers four recommenda- 
tions: 1. Each teacher must have a 
small enough group of children so he 
can know and teach them as indi- 
viduals. 2. Teachers need adequate 
preparation and must be interested 
in working with children and youth. 
3. Staffs of psychologists, school phy- 
sicians, and social workers should be 
on hand in schools to work with spe- 
cial problems. 4. School programs and 
procedures must be supported by 
parents and other community leaders 
if they are to be effective. School pro- 
grams, out of necessity, should adapt 
to the differences between fast and 
slow learners, between shy and ag- 
gressive children, and between groups 
vastly different in experiences, back- 
ground, and culture. Delinquents are 
made, not born, Brownell adds. Peo- 
ple have to understand the needs of 
children and spend money to meet 
them.‘ 

Though he approaches his dis- 
cussion from the opposite pole—the 


® Brownell, op. cit., p. 53. 
® Ibid., p. 64. 
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problems of the gifted child—James 
B. Conant (former president of Har- 
vard) arrives at almost the same con- 
clusion as Brownell. After a study of 
about fifty high schools “East, West, 
North and South,”*! Conant wrote: 


I am convinced that a satisfactory course 
of study for the bright boy or girl (the 
academically talented) can be offered in 
the public high school which is of a gen- 
eral or comprehensive type. . . . I am 
further convinced that the students in the 
comprehensive school derive certain ad- 
vantages from their school years which are 
denied to their contemporaries in special 
schools.4? 


A good guidance system is “the key- 
stone of the arch of public education,” 
he points out, since it is here that as- 
pirations, hopes, abilities, and ca- 
pacities can be determined and chan- 
neled into flexible areas of study to 
meet the needs and vast differences of 
young persons. One of the beauties of 
the comprehensive school, Conant 
states, is that “late bloomers” may be 
shifted from one course of study to 
another. In these schools are oppor- 
tunities for the intellectually gifted 
and for the average; for those who 
wish to pursue academic training to 
the peak of proficiency and for those 
who would complete their formal edu- 
cation at the end of high school; for 
those who will go into business and 
for those who will become skilled 
artisans in industry. In certain situa- 
tions, all youth should share common 
experiences for the mutual benefit of 
each.*8 


“Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
Quarterly, April, 1959, pp. 1-4. 

“ Tbid., p. 2. Dr. Conant was chosen to un- 
dertake the study of dropouts discussed at 
the May, 1961, conference of the National 
Committee on Children and Youth (see p. 
202 above). 
*Tbid., p. 3. 
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Public schools of the United States, 
Bertrand Russell once stated, are the 
single most powerful agent for “trans- 
forming a heterogeneous selection of 
mankind into a homogeneous nation.” 
This belief that public schools can 
serve basic democratic principles with- 
out slighting individual goals should, 
Conant says, “hearten a people who 
care about both the minds and the 
hearts of their children.44 And, it 
might well be added, a people who 
care even about their delinquents. 

To achieve the aims of Brownell 
and Conant, schools do have special 
needs. Garry Cleveland Myers points 
up a human aspect of the problem 
when he writes that research is needed 
on “how to establish wholesome re- 
straint or how to balance restraint 
and love effectively—both at home 
and at school. Practically all of us 
agree on the value of love. ... But love 
without restraint seems to commit 
suicide while restraint without love 
also fails.”45 

Approaching this same problem of 
the schools and delinquency preven- 
tion from an entirely different point 
of view, F. V. Lehn, principal of the 
Waukegan Township Secondary 
Schools, asked his teachers to fill out 
a simple questionnaire concerning 
major problems of juvenile delin- 
quency as they are directly related to 
the school’s educational program. His 
teachers listed the following:*¢ 

1. Parental indifference and lack 
of discipline in the home. 

2. Inadequate community recrea- 
tional facilities and lack of motivation 
to participate in group activities. 

3. Too few high school courses de- 
signed for those not academically in- 


“ Tbid., p. 4. 
“*Tetter, March 15, 1956. 
“Letter, April 23, 1956. 
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clined and in which slow learners may 
remain interested and succeed. 


4. Lack of teachers who have spe- 
cial training and who have the per- 
sonality to deal successfully with de- 
linquent students. 

5. Inadequate foster homes. 

6. Lack of training for young peo- 
ple before and after marriage as to 
their responsibilities—all of which 
would lead to a better home environ- 
ment. 


7. The bad effect that behavior of 
delinquents and predelinquents has 
on other student associates. 

8. The disrupting influence of the 
juvenile “sophisticate” who is allowed 
to remain in school because he is not a 
delinquent. 

9. Indifference and neglect of 
spiritual obligations by parents, and 
the fact that delinquency flourishes 
even among church youth groups. 

10. Violations of the law by adults, 
which lead to lawlessness among chil- 
dren. 


11. Too free use of automobiles by 
students. 

Teachers in secondary schools agree 
with the findings of researchers and 
school administrators in regard to de- 
linquency and its related problems. In 
fact, Beck believes that the only hope 
of alleviating future social delin- 
quency and neurosis is to educate 
young persons in high schools in child 
development, family living, and home- 
making, as the teachers of Waukegan 
have stressed in Point 6 above.‘? 

These presentations by American 
educators state in slightly different 
terms what Kvaraceus has written of 
delinquency and the schools in his 
article, “Preventing and Treating 
Juvenile Delinquency—Some Basic 


“ Beck, op. cit., p. 64. 
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Approaches,”48 and in his book, The 
Community and the Delinquent.*® It 
is becoming possible, he said, to spot 
delinquency earlier; referral to proper 
sources of treatment and help con- 
tributes greatly to prevention. He in- 
sists, as do Beck, Brownell, and Robert 
L. Sutherland,®® that child study is 
an essential for teachers if they are to 
perform their diagnostic functions suc- 
cessfully and to assist with treatment 
of youngsters with special problems. 
He is convinced that no hope exists for 
the delinquent unless guidance per- 
sonnel, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and psychiatric social workers can be 
made easily accessible to the indi- 
vidual child through the school and 
the community. Treatment must be 
specifically designed to meet personal, 
social, and environmental needs of the 
deviant child—what Kvaraceus calls 
the community aspect of child study. 

As corollaries to the above basic 
principles, Kvaraceus lists coordina- 
tion of all community resources for 
children and money to develop in- 
tensive child study and diagnostic 
programs based on proven scientific 
knowledge.®! 


Education in the Home 


Salisbury, in his description of home 
and community situations out of 
which delinquency grows, discusses 
the inadequate preparation of parents 
for homemaking and child-rearing.®? 


“William C. Kvaraceus, “Preventing and 
Treating Juvenile Delinquency—Some Basic 
Approaches,” The School Review, Dec., 1955, 
pp. 477-479. 

“William C. Kvaraceus, The Community 
and the Delinquent, New York, World Book 
Co., 1954. 

© Robert L. Sutherland, Delinquency and 
Mental Health, Austin, Texas, Hogg Founda- 
tion for Mental Health, 1959, pp. 1-7. 
™ Kvaraceus, op. cit. note 48, pp. 478-479. 
® Salisbury, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
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He states that thousands of families 
were moved into housing projects in 
New York City without preparation 
for living in these new kinds of quar- 
ters. Moreover, the families who were 
in the neighborhood prior to the ad- 
vent of the newcomers were ill-pre- 
pared to receive and live with them. 

The Dallas Public Schools, in co- 
operation with the Dallas Housing 
Authority and the Home and Family 
Life Division, Texas State Department 
of Education, have met these two 
problems by an intensive homemaking 
education program for adults with 
many of the education centers located 
in the housing projects themselves. At 
these study centers, home economics 
teachers have developed everything 
from rudimentary instruction § in 
housekeeping, child care, basic nutri- 
tion, sewing, and care of clothing to 
family and community interpersonal 
relations. Work has been done with 
family groups on their own problems 
as well as with groups of homemakers. 
This is one excellent example of the 
coordination of community resources 
through leadership of the school’s 
home and family life education divi- 
sion. 

Kvaraceus stresses that to bridge the 
gap between home and school, parent 
education is of paramount impor- 
tance, not only in the study of chil- 
dren’s behavior but also in the total 
processes of homemaking and family 
living. Moreover, parent education 
includes of necessity actual participa- 
tion in the learning processes rather 
than simply listening to “guest speak- 
ers.’"58 

Robert L. Sutherland, too, writes of 
the “parent education” teacher: 


This teacher, employed by the public 
schools, devotes his full time to organizing 


® Kvaraceus, op. cit. note 49, pp. 252-259. 
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discussion groups with parents and, 
through other educational methods, help- 
ing parents join with teachers in basing 
their work with children upon scientific 
knowledge of the processes of human 
growth and development.™ 


Summary 


Let us summarize by listing some 
important areas of school life in which 
schools play an important role in pre- 
venting and handling delinquency*: 

1. School superintendents can 
stimulate an interrelationship between 
the school and the community and 
can improve the overall school setting 
and educational program for all chil- 
dren, deviant and normal alike. 


2. Through teachers, special school 
services, and administrators, schools 
must develop competence in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of their own pro- 
grams by the control of undesirable 
behavior as well as by grades and pro- 
motions. 


3. Schools must make every effort 
to select better-trained school person- 
nel from the school custodian through 
teachers to the top administrator, per- 
sons who are interested in and know 
how to work with children and youth. 


4. Child study by teachers should 
be a continuing part of their in-service 
education toward effectively diagnos- 


*% Sutherland, op. cit., p. 4. 

* Based on and paraphrased from Kvara- 
ceus, “The Central Role of the Schools,” The 
Community and the Delinquent, Chapter 10, 
pp. 265-317. See also Kvaraceus et al., Delin- 
quent Behavior—Culture and the Individual 
and Delinquent Behavior—Principles and Prac- 
tices, Washington, D.C., National Education 
Association, 1959. 
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ing behavior problems and making 
appropriate treatment referrals. 

5. An effective guidance program 
is as necessary to preventing and con- 
trolling delinquency as it is to giving 
maximum opportunity for the “gift- 
ed” and average child. 

6. The case conference should be 
more extensively used in the study 
and treatment of individual children 
with problems—as demonstrated by 
the Philadelphia Case Study Com- 
mittee. 

7. Flexible curriculum and teach- 
ing methods are especially necessary 
in order to maintain interest of and 
offer satisfaction to youth whose ex- 
periences and background are limited 
by deficiencies in the home and neigh- 
borhood. 

8. Policies of promotion, grading, 
discipline, and handling truancy need 
to be improved to prevent youngsters 
from developing intense feelings of 
defeat and inferiority with consequent 
hostility toward the schools. 


9. Cooperation with the home 
should be continued and expanded 
through the use of school social work- 
ers, through welcoming parents to 
school for conferences and participa- 
tion, and through home and family 
life education programs for parents. 

10. Finally, the school has the 
major responsibility of interpreting 
its role in delinquency prevention and 
control to both the board of educa- 
tion and the community, stressing its 
need of funds to enrich the total 
school program and to make possible 
special flexibility of curriculum and 
service. 
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Discipline in the Schools" 


Mary HERRICK 
Teacher, Social Science Department, Du Sable High School, Chicago 
Vice-president (formerly Research Director), American Federation 
of Teachers AF.L-C1.0. 
B.A. (English), Northwestern University, 1916; M.A. (Political Science), 


VERY society attempts to teach 
E children to act in ways acceptable 
to it. In the primitive era and, indeed, 
until the beginnings of the industrial 
revolution—in short, in the thousands 
of generations when the economic and 
social system remained unchanged 
from one generation to the next or 
changed slowly or almost impercep- 
tibly—children learned by imitation. 
They shared in the activity of their 
elders and accepted unquestioningly 
their way of life. 


Why Is “Discipline” a Basic 
Concern in Education? 

Today, however, the process of 
growing up is not so easy for either 
children or adults. Industrialization 
has meant rapid, profound, and wide- 
spread change, particularly in the last 
sixty years, and the tempo of change 
has increased with every decade. Basic 
religious, economic, and political be- 
liefs are in open public competition 
with each other. The complexity of 
the economic, social, and political 
structure demands a corresponding 
complexity in the training of youth. 
Automation and the use of atomic 
energy indicate that these changes and 
this complexity will increase still 
further. 


* Adapted from the author’s pamphlet, 
Discipline—What For and How?, Chicago, 
American Federation of Teachers A.F.L.- 
C.I.O., 1957. 


University of Chicago, 1931 
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In this Age of Uncertainty, no coun- 
try has a completely satisfactory plan 
for training its youth. Even in a total- 
itarian country like the Soviet Union, 
where individual independence in any 
phase of life is not wanted and where 
obedience and conformity without 
question are taken for granted in the 
schools, the discipline problem has 
not been solved. 

In a democracy we want the indi- 
vidual to be free to make his own 
choices as long as, in doing so, he does 
not infringe upon the right of others 
to choose. We believe in “free enter- 
prise” for everyone. In a free society 
children do not learn to accept respon- 
sibility if they do only as they are told. 
Moreover, a society that believes in 
freedom of expression and initiative 
must be willing and able not only to 
tolerate but to make use of the inevi- 
table disagreements about goals and 
the various, sometimes conflicting, 
ways to reach them. 


Bases of Discipline 


More than a million teachers face 
forty million children in classrooms 
every school day. Every hour each 
teacher deals with twenty-five to fifty 
children—differing in individual en- 
dowment, social background, and 
emotional security—who, obviously, 
cannot be allowed to race around with- 
out direction. It is equally obvious 
that schools cannot produce the kinds 
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of citizens we need if they teach chil- 
dren to be submissive and rule them 
by fear. 

This, then, is the problem of “dis- 
cipline” in a democracy: How can we 
help our children grow into useful 
citizens if there is no single way of 
dealing effectively with all of them? 
The following general principles are 
suggested as a basis of the relationship 
of teachers and children: 

1. An orderly, friendly atmosphere 
is essential to learning. 

2. As his circle of “‘others” enlarges, 
a child must learn to direct his own 
efforts to ends useful to himself and 
to others. 

3. Repression and punishment alone 
cannot produce self-discipline; on the 
contrary, they are almost certain to 
produce undisciplined children in a 
schoolroom and ineffective or danger- 
ous adults later in life. 

These ideas sound simple. Their ap- 
plication is far from simple. No mat- 
ter how skilled and understanding the 
teacher, no matter how thoroughly he 
agrees with the axioms stated above, 
it is generally not easy to obtain an 
“orderly, friendly atmosphere” and 
“increasing self-direction.” 


A recent study shows that one-eighth 
of all city teachers have had some 
kind of physical violence used against 
them by pupils or parents at some 
time.’ A study of physical assaults on 
teachers by pupils or their families in 
Chicago public schools between April, 
1955, and April, 1961, shows seventy- 
four serious cases in which the Chicago 
Teachers Union attorney appeared in 
court in behalf of the teacher; other 
cases (the number unavailable) were 
handled by attorneys of the Board of 
Education. 


*“Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior,” 
N.E.A. Research Bulletin, April, 1956, p. 58. 
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The importance of the subject of 
discipline in the schools need not be 
measured statistically. Totally aside 
from the actual volume of serious 
breaches of discipline, there is no ques- 
tion that schools have become more 
sensitive to the needs of children and 
to dissatisfaction with repressive meas- 
ures, which may temporarily achieve 
a surface calm but do nothing to help 
the child who is at war with himself 
and his surroundings. 

Teachers and administrators who 
deal with the discipline problem in 
the school must comprehend the facts 
of life in the United States today— 
particularly the recent changes—that 
have an impact on the life of children 
in our schools and that are in large 
part the cause of the present concern. 
Similarly, judges, probation officers, 
and social workers in private agencies 
to which our severe discipline cases 
may be referred must gain a better 
understanding of what the schools are 
up against. 


“Outside”? Causes of School 


Disorder 
Postwar Population Increase.—Ele- 
mentary school enrollment alone 


jumped from twenty million in 1945 
to thirty-one million in 1959 and is 
expected to reach thirty-six million in 
1965. High school enrollment rose 
from six to more than nine million 
between 1945 and 1959 and will cer- 
tainly increase to twelve million in 
1965.2 Some communities have made 
prodigious efforts to meet the demand 
for space, but by and large they have 
not been able to cope with the tre- 
mendous drain on their resources, and 
all the problems inherent in our com- 
plex educational system have been 
increased in magnitude and intensity. 


?U.S. Department of Labor, Our Man- 
power Future, 1956. 
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Urban Increase.—The United States 
has now become an urban nation. 
Ninety-seven per cent of our popula- 
tion increase has been in urban areas.® 
More than three-fifths of us live in 
large cities or in the 168 metropolitan 
areas of which these cities are a part. 

The sudden, huge migration largely 
from rural areas in the Southern states 
to urban areas in the North and West 
has also helped to overcrowd the city 
schools. Chicago has added more than 
500,000 rural migrants since 1941. 
New York City has had an influx of 
250,000 Puerto Ricans, and the num- 
ber of Mexican migrants has increased 
in the South and West. 

Rural children from short-term 
schools with inadequate equipment 
and poorly trained teachers often can- 
not keep up with their age groups in 
city schools. Overage children pose 
dificult problems in social control. 
Language differences create a barrier 
which most schools are not equipped 
to meet. 

Urban renewal plans have not kept 
pace with the spread of slums and the 
exodus of a huge low-income popula- 
tion to the cities. Almost always,,areas 
made up of these newcomers to city 
life have deteriorated housing, inade- 
quate public and private community 
services, and an already high juvenile 
delinquency rate. Parents’ organiza- 
tions and other voluntary organiza- 
tions are either nonexistent or receive 
little support from the newcomers, 
who do not know what such groups 
are for, are uncomfortable in contact 
with them, and are so harassed by the 
sheer effort to earn a living in the new 
surroundings, so overwhelmed by the 
difficulties of their housing, and fre- 
quently so dismayed by their lack of 


*Dr. Philip Hauser, Director of the 1950 
Census, July 9, 1957. 


control over children in the new situa- 
tion that they have little energy for 
community effort. Many of them are 
functionally illiterate (fourth grade or 
below) and some are isolated because 
of language. The Adult Education As- 
sociation of the United States said in 
1957 that 10.8 per cent of parents are 
functionally illiterate and 46.9 per 
cent have had eight years or less of 
schooling.+ 

Adolescent gangs in such areas fill 
a need not met by more desirable 
agencies in the community. The stand- 
ards of family life, cleanliness, lan- 
guage, and manners of many children 
are shocking to teachers from middle- 
class homes. Rejection by the teacher 
of what seems normal and acceptable 
to the children may alienate them 
from the whole school experience and 
result in their directing personal hos- 
tility toward him. A boy plays truant 
to escape from an unrewarding or 
humiliating situation, and feels no 
guilt at what is to him a normal 
impulse. 

To make matters still worse, this 
new urban population is moving from 
place to place within cities at an in- 
creased rate. Many children do not 
remain with the same teacher or with 
the same groups of children long 
enough to make progress or to feel as if 
they belong somewhere. Then, too, it is 
difficult for a teacher to use group tech- 
niques with children who are not really 
a group in any sense of common exper- 
ience. The close to a million children 
who come from families of migrant la- 
borers have no local residence rights 
and usually lack the health, education, 
recreation, and welfare services that 
other children have. In some cities 


“Chicago Sun-Times, June 24, 1957. 

5 Midcentury White House Conference, A 
Chart Book, charts 4, 5; Fact Finding Report, 
p- 119. 
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these children remain in school for a 
few months in the winter and then 
disappear as the family moves on. 
They suffer from the disadvantage of 
having lived in both rural areas and 
transient city areas, low income, and, 
frequently, minority status. When they 
appear in city schools they are added 
to already full classrooms and can re- 
ceive little help from the teacher in 
making up their already great defi- 
ciencies.® 

Substandard Income.—One-third of 
the families in the United States have 
incomes less than the family budget 
set as a minimum by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Half the children in 
large cities live in homes in this in- 
come bracket’—homes which find it 
difficult to counteract the pernicious 
influences in the community, especial- 
ly when both parents are working. 

Discrimination.—Group discrimina- 
tion reduces not only the opportuni- 
ties open to adults but also the moti- 
vation of children in the group to 
exert themselves to their full ability.§ 
Acceptance by some school personnel 
of lower standards of personal achieve- 
ment for minority groups retards 
learning and increases children’s sup- 
pressed resentment, a direct cause of 
discipline problems. On the other 
hand, encouraging a child of normal 
intelligence, whatever his background, 
to reach the limits of his ability 
strengthens his self-confidence and his 
readiness to meet new opportunities; 


*In June, 1957, the U.S. Office of Education 
reported that one-fifth of all the children in 
the United States moved from one place to 
another in the previous year. 

™Midcentury White House Conference, A 
Chart Book, charts 21, 23. 

®Midcentury White House Conference, A 
Healthy Personality for Every Child, pp. 48- 
51. 
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thus, he is less likely to become a dis- 
cipline problem. 

Children who are markedly different 
from their peers in appearance, cus- 
toms, income, or ability may be ill at 
ease in the schoolroom. If, for ex- 
ample, the tasks are below their abili- 
ty, or if standards of success seem to 
them impossible to meet, they may 
show their resentment by disturbing 
the whole group. Children must find 
success and attention somehow—if not 
by pleasing people, then by annoying 
them. 

Health.—Children with poor physi- 
cal or mental health and children 
from homes where parents are physi- 
cally or mentally ill usually find it 
difficult to become a part of a learning 
group. 

The impact of emotional disturb- 
ances and uncertainty arising from the 
depression, the draft, World War II, 
the Korean War, and the cold war 
have increased the number of emo- 
tionally unstable children in_ this 
generation. 

The discrepancy between the num- 
ber of enrollments and the financial 
resources of public schools is particu- 
larly sharp in its effect on the dis- 
turbed child, for whom little provision 
is made in the way of special instruc- 
tion. The emotionally disturbed child 
is entitled to the expensive care he 
needs for an equal opportunity for 
education just as is the physically han- 
dicapped child. The number of emo- 
tionally disturbed children is rising 
at least as fast as the total enrollment. 
Public and private institutions for 
seriously disturbed, mentally retarded, 
and physically handicapped children 
are overflowing and are unable to ac- 
cept children in desperate need of 
their special care.® The number of 


® New York Times, Nov. 18, 1956. 
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these special institutions has not in- 
creased in proportion to the increase 
in the population, and the treatment 
given in many of them has always 
been inadequate. 


Disorderly Homes.—Some children 
come to school from homes which are 
not orderly or friendly. (By no means 
are all these homes in the lower in- 
come brackets.) No one has been 
around to set and justify goals for 
them to reach, or to indicate to them 
that other people have rights. Wher- 
ever parents have failed to do this, the 
school’s role is more difficult. 


Broken Families—Many children 
feel insecure because they are not a 
part of complete families. The 1950 
White House Conference reported 
that one-twentieth of all our children 
are not living with either parent, one- 
seventh do not have “normal” homes, 
the proportion of one-parent homes 
has increased to 9 per cent of the 
total, and 2 per cent of white children 
and 20 per cent of Negro children are 
illegitimate. Children who live in 
homes broken by death and divorce 
(found at all economic levels) are 
more apt to be insecure and sometimes 
resentful of authority than those from 
complete homes. 


Adolescent Striving for Independ- 
ence.—As they grow up, children must 
keep trying to increase their inde- 
pendence from adult control. Particu- 
larly in adolescence they do many un- 
reasonable things to prove to them- 
selves that they are growing up. Such 
actions require patience even in a 
good home with two understanding 
parents; how much greater, obviously, 
are the problems they create among 
large groups of adolescents guided in 
increasingly complicated activities by 
one adult. 


“Inside” Causes of Disorder 


Inexperienced Teachers.—An inex- 
perienced or unqualified teacher, par- 
ticularly if not given special help, is 
almost certain to have “discipline” 
problems in his classroom. For some 
years the number of qualified teachers 
coming out of teacher-training col- 
leges has been about half the number 
required. In Chicago, as recently as 
last January, almost one-third of all 
classroom teachers were not fully qual- 
ified, had not yet passed the licensing 
examinations, or were emeritus. 

Poor Curriculum.—The curriculum 
may not make sense to the children, 
who consequently become irritable, 
restless, and troublesome. Conscien- 
tious and able teachers are often frus- 
trated by the obvious discrepancy be- 
tween what the children under their 
care need and what is possible for 
them to accomplish with the materials, 
equipment, and class size given them. 
Such prolonged frustration makes 
their work—and, it follows, their con- 
trol of the class—less effective. 

Teachers unfamiliar with the home 
background, vocational aspirations, 
and social customs of the children with 
whom they work are hampered in 
making the learning process interest- 
ing and real. When communication is 
difficult because the pupils’ experi- 
ences vary widely from the teacher’s 
childhood experiences, the teacher is 
tempted to use rote instruction in 
order to show the results demanded 
by superiors. Pressures which lack 
meaning to children inevitably result 
in resentment and conflict. 

Failure to provide for the slow or 
retarded learner heightens the need to 
supply special opportunities for those 
gifted children who may become se- 
riously disturbing out of sheer bore- 
dom. 
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Poor Buildings.—The school build- 
ing and its surroundings may be noisy 
and disturbing and unattractive to 
children. 


Insufficient Play Space.—Playground 
space, where physical energy can be 
safely released, may be lacking. 

Overcrowding.—Overcrowded build- 
ings create confusion and disorder. 
Large classes prevent even highly 
skilled teachers from giving each child 
the guidance he needs. They reduce 
the time the teacher can devote to each 
child and increase the opportunity for 
a poorly adjusted child to call atten- 
tion to himself and disturb the prog- 
ress of the group. 

The double-shift system creates new 
problems in attempting to solve old 
ones: it increases physical tension, 
shortens the child’s contact with the 
school, and magnifies the frequently 
undesirable neighborhood influences. 

New classrooms have not kept pace 
with the number of new children. The 
U.S. Office of Education stated in 
January, 1956, that 159,000 more class- 
rooms were needed.!° This figure fluc- 
tuates, but for some years it has not 
fallen below 130,000. 

As class size increases, the need for 
special aids for retarded children in- 
creases in greater proportion, since less 
help is available for them in class- 
rooms and they cannot advance far 
without special help. 


The Disturbing and the Emotion- 
ally Disturbed.—One recent study in 
dicated that less than one-third of the 
teachers in urban communities feel 
that there are no children in their 
care who consistently and intention- 
ally disturb the progress of the whole 
group. Approximately three-fifths said 
there are some such children in their 


U.S. Office of Education, Circular 490, 
1956, p. 1. 
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classrooms. One of every 500 teachers 
stated that more than half the children 
under their care show disruptive at- 
titudes.11 

Teachers may be required to keep 
in a classroom children whose emo- 
tional disturbances are so deep or 
whose mental retardation is so great 
that no method of teaching the group 
can prevent them from disturbing the 
work of other children. The teacher’s 
skill lies in establishing general order 
and interest and constructive activity, 
not in attempting to guide children 
who are mentally ill or mentally de- 
ficient. He has neither the time nor 
the specialized training required for 
dealing with such children. 


Administrative Defects.—Some ad- 
ministrators refuse to take any respon- 
sibility in these matters and may 
blame as inefficient those teachers who 
were unlucky enough to draw such 
disturbed children in their class. They 
expect the classroom teacher to accept 
increased responsibility for discipline 
in crowded classes and in difficult com- 
munities, with no increase in adminis- 
trative aid. Sometimes they may penal- 
ize those teachers who seek advice 
about children unable to fit into any 
ordinary classroom experience. 

This kind of attitude not only cre- 
ates resentment against administrators 
but is in itself responsible for any dis- 
order caused by disturbed children. In 
turn, such disorder injures the whole 
school program and prevents any im- 
provement in the child who needs 
help. 

The principal who does accept this 
responsibility may not always have 
sufficient resources to meet the prob- 
lem. He is faced with the obstacle of 


™ New York City Board of Education, Bul- 
letin on Curriculum and Materials, Nov.-Dec., 
1956. 
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the law, which requires school attend- 
ance up to a given age, and with over- 
crowding in institutions for children 
who need special care. Local pressure, 
particularly in smaller communities, 
makes it difficult for an administrator 
to deal firmly with children whose 
parents have influence. 


Teacher’s Responsibility for 
Classroom Discipline 


Careful Planning. — The teacher 
should set minimum work require- 
ments which follow a general routine 
and which can be accepted and under- 
stood by the children. 


Interest.—The teacher tries to find 
ways of making learning interesting to 
children by using their background 
and interests and by judging what 
their future needs may be. 

Success.—The teacher makes pos- 
sible some kind of success for every 
child and recognizes that success when 
it is attained. 


Ex pression.—The teacher helps chil- 
dren learn to discuss ideas and to be 
articulate in a group according to their 
age and ability. 

Grading.—The teacher is expected 
to be consistently fair in grading and 
in all other overt actions; the basis of 
her decisions should be clear to the 
group. 

Handling Disturbances.—The teach- 
er should meet minor unintentional 
disturbances with patience, and the 
major, persistent, intentional inter- 
ruptions with firmness, in proportion 
to the damage done to the class, not 
his own annoyance. Whatever the type 
of punishment selected by the teacher, 
for major or minor infractions of the 
peace of the classroom, its purpose 
should be to change the child’s atti- 
tude, not merely to protect the teacher 
from personal annoyance, and it 
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should be so administered that it will 
be accepted as fair by the other chil- 
dren in the group. 

A whole group should not be 
blamed for the mistakes or malice of 
a few. 

The teacher should use physical 
force only as an emergency measure, 
not as a routine solution of behavior 
difficulties. The children for whom 
corporal punishment seems to be the 
only practical discipline are often the 
very ones for whom it is least effec- 
tive—they have been beaten before 
“by experts.” 

However, a teacher should have the 
right to separate children who are 
fighting or to eject a child from a 
classroom when it is necessary to do 
so for the safety and welfare of other 
children. The legal limitations im- 
posed on teachers in some states en- 
courage disturbed children to defy the 
teacher’s authority, which is needed 
for classroom progress and the group’s 
physical safety.!? 

Observation.—The teacher should 
be concerned with the quiet, with- 
drawn child as well as with the annoy- 
ing, aggressive one. The degree of 
mental illness and danger to himself 
and to society is apt to be greater in 
the passive, defeated child than in the 
one who fights back. 

Assistance.—The teacher should use 
whatever school agencies are available 
to help solve the personality difficul- 
ties of disruptive children. In a small 
school system, there may be only an 
administrator to help; in most urban 
systems some special aids are avail- 
able. Guidance counselors, nurses, 
psychologists, and visiting teachers 
can help find out why the child acts 
as he does. The classroom teacher 


2 Bulletin of National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Jan., 1956, p. 82. 
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should be willing to try the remedial 
measures recommended by these spe- 
cial services. However, if such meas- 
ures fail to obtain reasonable coopera- 
tion, she can refer the child to the 
principal.18 


Administrator’s Responsibility 

for Discipline 

The administrator sets the climate 
for the school. Personally and through 
activities planned with teachers, he 
creates an atmosphere of friendliness, 
not one of fear or vindictive repres- 
sion. He plans legitimate outlets for 
excess physical energy. He encourages 
children to cooperate by allowing 
them to participate in some decisions 
through student councils or the like, 
rather than merely permitting them 
to rubber stamp decisions he has al- 
ready obviously made. He arranges the 
school program so that there is as little 
confusion and annoyance as possible. 

He tries to keep the school grounds 
attractive by using all available facili- 
ties and by enlisting the children’s co- 
operation. He creates as many situa- 
tions as possible for children to take 
pride in belonging to the school. 

The administrator helps the teach- 
ers understand the community in 
which they work—specifically, any 
community situations which have a 
bearing on their teaching—and he 


*% George V. Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, 
Discipline—For Today’s Children and Youth, 
Washington, D.C., National Education Asso- 
ciation, Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment Department, 1956, p. 61. 
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helps them to keep in touch with com- 
munity forces. He finds as many chan- 
nels as possible for winning the co- 
operation of parents. 

He works with teachers to adapt the 
curriculum and teaching methods to 
the children’s interests and he helps 
them set and meet positive standards 
of achievement for children. To help 
new teachers gain practice and confi- 
dence in the use of the skills they have 
been taught, he should be receptive 
to questions, make suggestions in a 
friendly manner, and arrange for help 
from more experienced teachers. 

Final responsibility for discipline 
belongs to the administrator. If he 
does not support teachers in their 
actions to protect the order of the 
school, he reduces to nothing their 
power to get that order. When he feels 
that a teacher has not acted wisely, he 
does not humiliate him before pupils, 
parents, or other teachers, but explains 
to the teacher privately his reasons 
for preferring other methods. 


Finally, he accepts without ques- 
tion his responsibility for deciding 
what to do about the child who cannot 
learn in a classroom situation. Perhaps 
there is little he can do to protect 
society as a whole against the future 
actions of the school misfit. In every 
serious discipline problem that faces 
him, he must try to find a solution 
that will help the child without hurt- 
ing the school. One thing is clear; he 
must protect the right of the vast 
majority of children to learn. 
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ACH year, the wanton and willful 

destruction of public property 
costs the public millions of dollars— 
a major portion of which goes toward 
paying for damages inflicted on 
schools. Evidence of this can be found 
in the following list of cities showing 
the cost of window breakage alone in 
schools in 1949. 


Philadelphia, Pa. $82,569 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 27,333 
Flint, Mich. 8,861 
Omaha, Neb. 3,759 
Somerville, Mass. 2,956 
Chicago, whose school window 


breakage cost rose to $250,000 in 1951, 
merits separate recognition.? 

The cost of school vandalism—espe- 
cially window breakage—was brought 
up in testimony a few years ago before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency. It was learned, for ex- 
ample, that the District of Columbia 
was spending more than $50,000 a 
year to replace broken windows and 
that in 1953, after a campaign to re- 


1Adapted from a longer report, with the 


same title, submitted to the U.S. Office of 
Education pursuant to contract No. SAE 181 
(6453), 1959, mimeo., Syracuse University 
Research Institute. 

* Figures taken from John F. Delaney, “Hid- 
den Treasure,” American School Board Jour- 


nal, 1951, 122, pp. 25-27. 
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duce vandalism, Boston spent $35,752 
—about half its 1952 amount. The 
figure for Philadelphia cited above 
was surpassed four years later, when 
the city ran up a bill of $100,000 for 
school window breakage. 

In Syracuse, N.Y., where we con- 
ducted our own study, the cost of re- 
placing broken school windows rose 
from $7,886 in 1948 to $13,814 in 1959; 
window breakage constituted the ma- 
jor portion of school vandalism. 

The destruction of school property 
is of interest and concern to the edu- 
cator for a number of reasons other 
than cost. It can interfere with the 
educational program; it is dangerous 
to the pupils. Moreover, the all too 
visible depredations committed by 
classmates may have a harmful psycho- 
logical effect on students. 

Then, too, acts of vandalism in a 
school may be an indication that the 
school is somehow rot fulfilling its 
role of transmitting conventional soci- 
etal values to the young or is operating 
in such a manner as to produce anx- 
iety in the students. The occurrence 
of vandalism might be an indirect but 
potent hint that the curriculum, 
school morale, or the relations be- 
tween school and community need to 
be examined. Above all, it might be 
an indication to the educator that the 
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school is not adequately preparing the 
student for responsible citizenship. 

From the point of view of the com- 
munity, school vandalism threatens 
two important institutions of our so- 
ciety—education and property. A child 
who exhibits behavior hostile to our 
accepted way of life may be exercising 
the potential to make more serious 
attacks on society when he reaches 
adulthood. 

To the student of juvenile delin- 
quency, school vandalism represents a 
special and interesting form of deviant 
conduct, for the vandal usually ac- 
quires little or no profit from his act. 
He may achieve some prestige by his 
daring and defiance of school author- 
ities; but in earning the plaudits of 
his peers, he exposes himself to identi- 
fication and punishment by the au- 
thorities. What is more likely is that 
the vandal experiences some sort of 
release of tension through destruction 
of property, by which he overtly ex- 
presses his attitudes toward school, 
school personnel, the community, or 
the home. 

Investigators have posited a variety 
of causes for vandalism. Educators, 
psychologists, sociologists, and public 
administrators have found the causes 
of vandalism in inadequate custodial 
services, parental irresponsibility, and 
personality aberrations in the child. 
Prescriptions for “curing” vandalism 
include such diverse techniques as 
putting screens on vulnerable win- 
dows, frequent police patrol of school 
building areas, making parents pay 
for damages, and improving the 
school’s morale. In actuality, though, 
no systematic study has been made of 
the factors associated with damage to 
public school property. 

During preliminary discussions with 
school personnel, it was found that 
the everyday damage to school prop- 
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erty—breaking windows, cutting desk 
tops, gouging walls, damaging wash- 
room equipment, etc.—was more costly 
in the long run than the occasional, 
more spectacular acts of vandalism in 
which one or two rooms may be ex- 
tensively damaged. Moreover, in most 
instances of property damage, the per- 
petrators are not apprehended and 
thus are not available for study. 
Therefore, for our study, we decided 
to focus on the socio-psychological 
differences between schools exhibiting 
different degrees of damage; the 
school, rather than the individual, was 
to be our unit of analysis. 
The Research Plan 

Although a specific instance of prop- 
erty damage might result from the 
activity of a given disturbed child, the 
presence of a high damage rate in a 
school cannot be attributed to the 
chance or designed concentration of 
a number of disturbed individuals in 
a single school. This study, then, was 
made with the basic assumption that 
schools with high damage rates may be 
distinguished from low-damage schools 
on the basis of the prevailing kinds of 
interpersonal relations between stu- 
dents, faculty members, administra- 
tors, and parents—or what might be 
broadly termed the “morale” of the 
school. To a considerable extent, the 
alienation of one of these groups from 
the rest might be considered a serious 
breach in morale. Such a situation 
might be termed anomie, where rules 
of conduct binding on the whole have 
lost their hold on some of the mem- 
bers of the group, so that behavior of 
these individuals may be contrary to 
the best interests of the group. Hence, 
the history of the school, the relations 
between school and community, the 
population from which the student 
body is drawn, the degree of student 
participation in school administration, 
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etc.—all were considered fruitful areas 
for study. 

The research plan was designed to 
discover common elements in school 
situations that might be associated 
with vandalism. We obtained descrip- 
tions of school situations where prop- 
erty damage was prevalent and situa- 
tions where it was minimal. We ex- 
amined schools rated high in damage 
and those rated low for variables 
which might account for these differ- 
ences. We recognized that a school sit- 
uation might be considered either a 
cause or an effect of vandalism; for it 
is not impossible that the attitudes 
found in a school are a function of the 
high-damage situation in which the 
student body finds itself, rather than 
a cause of vandalism. In any event, 
however, the nature of the relation 
cannot be more than implied from 
the statistical correlations. 

The school sample consisted of six- 
teen junior, junior-senior, and senior 
high schools located in various sec- 
tions of Syracuse. At one extreme, two 
schools were situated in what was gen- 
erally considered a slum area; at the 
other extreme was a school in an up- 
per middle-class residential area. Two 
schools in the downtown sector served 
students from various parts of the 
city; one of these was an academic 
high school, the other a technical and 
industrial high school. Students in 
each of the remaining schools were 
largely drawn from a given district in 
the city, the limits of which were set 
by the Board of Education. 

A schedule for assessing damage in 
the school was prepared after con- 
sultation with school administrators, 
teachers, students, and custodians. All 
areas of probable damage were in- 
cluded, and items within these areas 
were separately listed. Each school’s 
damage rating was the sum of ratings 
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of thirteen areas in the building. 
There were three sets of ratings alto- 
gether: Two investigators made inde- 
pendent ratings of each school at the 
beginning of the study, while a pair 
of raters, working together, made a 
rating at the end of the study. Four- 
teen of the schools were examined 
twice, eight three times, and two were 
surveyed only once. The scores of the 
examinations for each school were 
averaged, and all the schools ranked 
according to the average ratings. A 
high degree of concordance in rank- 
ings made by the three raters was in- 
dicated by statistical test. 

The average of the differences be- 
tween school damage ratings was 1.5 
points. At three points in the rank 
order of damage ratings, the difference 
between two schools was 2.7 points or 
more, and 1.8 at another point. We 
used these four points to establish five 
classes of damage—high, moderately 
high, moderate, moderately low, and 
low. The sixteen schools then were 
distributed as follows: high—two; 
moderately high—five; moderate—four; 
moderately low—three; low—two. 

Two or more schools having the 
same damage rating became our unit 
of study, rather than the individual 
vandal. Schools were compared in 
terms of the frequency rates of a given 
item. Hence, our data or conclusions 
do not necessarily represent the ma- 
jority opinion in a school, or of even 
a significant portion of the faculty or 
students. We can say, however, that 
with respect to a specific response cate- 
gory or item in the interviews, a rela- 
tively higher frequency of such re- 
sponses was obtained in a given school 
or class of school than in the others. 
The correlation between rank on the 
damage scale and rank on a particular 
response item was our basic unit of 
evaluation. 
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In this paper we shall present only 
summaries of our findings. More de- 
tailed information may be obtained 
in the final report submitted to the 
U.S. Office of Education. 


School Characteristics 

Fourteen characteristics of the school 
or school population were correlated 
with its damage rank: size of popula- 
tion, age of building, median socio- 
economic rank of the census tracts 
(geographic area) served by the 
school, pupil-teacher ratio, median 
class size, pupil-janitor ratio, window 
breakage (outside, largely summer), 
attendance rate, tardiness rate, drop- 
out rate, arrest rate, fathers in blue- 
collar occupations, home ownership, 
socio-economic rank of the census tract 
in which the school is located. Of 
these, only four—age of the building, 
window breakage, dropouts (from 
senior or junior-senior high schools), 
and socio-economic level of the census 
tract in which the school is located— 
seemed to be associated with damage 
rank. However, most of the other cor- 
relations, although not statistically 
significant, were in the expected di- 
rection. A high ratio of pupils per 
teacher, high median class size, and 
high rates of tardiness, arrest, and 
fathers in blue-collar occupations were 
related to a high rank on damage. 
High rates of attendance and home 
ownership by parents were negatively 
correlated with damage rank. 

The relation between school dam- 
age and juvenile arrest is of special 
interest. Previously, a high level of 
school damage was thought to be 
strongly related to delinquent conduct 
in the community, especially to arrests 
for mischief or truancy. However, in 
our study, a rank order correlation of 
—.05 was obtained between damage 
rank and arrests for mischief. The cor- 
relations obtained between damage 
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rank and total arrests and arrests for 
truancy, .27 and .29 respectively, sug- 
gest only a slight degree of relation 
between the two. In fact, two schools 
with the highest arrest rates in the 
city are in our moderate and moder- 
ately low damage categories. 


Teacher Interviews 

The second phase of the study in- 
volved interviewing 367 teachers, us- 
ing an interview schedule designed to 
assess the teacher’s attitudes toward 
school vandalism, his knowledge of the 
location and amount of damage in the 
school, his conception of the relations 
between teachers and principal, stu- 
dents and principal, and his interpreta- 
tion of student and parental attitudes 
toward the school. All questions were 
of the open-ended type with no time 
limit placed on any of the replies. All 
interviewers had professional experi- 
ence in interviewing. 

The teacher sample comprised 63.5 
per cent of full-time and part-time 
teachers of the junior and senior high 
school grades in Syracuse. Teacher par- 
ticipation in the study ranged from 
$2.6 per cent to 96.5 per cent of the 
teachers in each school. Their age 
range was from twenty to over sixty, 
with a somewhat low representation 
in the 20-to-29 group. About half the 
teachers had taught sixteen years or 
more, while 21 per cent had taught 
less than six years. Half the teachers 
interviewed had spent five years or less 
in the present school assignment; 
about a fourth had been in the school 
between six and fifteen years. 

This saniple constitutes neither a 
random nor a representative teacher 
sample, since we had to rely on volun- 
teers for participation in the study. 
In our recruitment, we focused mainlv 
on teachers of the generally required 
subjects—English, science, and citizen- 
ship education—who would have had 
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experience with the bulk of the stu- 
dent population. 

Each teacher’s detailed interview 
report was analyzed independently by 
two raters in accordance with a coding 
scheme devised by the staff on the 
basis of a preliminary reading of a 
number of sample interviews. Any 
disagreements in ratings were resolved 
by a joint re-examination of the inter- 
view. Each interview was punched on 
an I.B.M. card. 

Although almost all the teachers 
were concerned about school property 
damage by children, most of them ex- 
pressed only mild or limited concern. 
Over two-thirds were aware of the ex- 
tent and location of the problem in 
their own schools. They presented a 
variety of reasons for school damage, 
about one-third of their responses re- 
ferring to inadequate home training. 
They seemed to agree on the methods 
of handling vandalism cases: 70 per 
cent recommended that the offending 
child should either repair the damage 
or pay for it out of his own earnings, 
rather than be reported to the police. 


HIGH-DAMAGE SCHOOLS 


Teachers in the high-damage schools 
seemed relatively more concerned 
about vandalism, but somewhat less 
aware of the extent and nature of the 
problem than teachers in low-damage 
schools. In high-damage schools, they 
tended to emphasize classroom damage 
and to refer to the physical aspects 
and administration of the school as 
factors in its high-damage rate. Bore- 
dom, disinterest in school, and peer 
group pressure were the motivations 
attributed to children who damage 
school property. In _ high-damage 
schools, teachers were concerned with 
home training, sex, age, and grade of 
the child as significant factors in van- 
dalism, although they seemed to have 
little contact with their pupils’ parents 


and interpreted parental attitude to- 
ward the school as one of indifference. 

Amount of damage in schools was 
related to the age and location of the 
building, while differences in the 
amount of classroom damage were re- 
lated to the kind of discipline exer- 
cised by the teacher. In cases of prop- 
erty damage, there was a slight ten- 
dency for action to be delegated to the 
principal rather than to the teacher. 
Principal-teacher contacts tended to be 
formal and were usually initiated by 
the principal. Contacts between teach- 
ers themselves were more limited in 
these schools than in those with low 
damage and tended to be more formal 
and professional in nature. Teachers 
interpreted school administration as 
weak and casual, and student attitude 
toward the school as casual or indif- 
ferent. The attitude of teachers in the 
high-damage school, as evaluated from 
the total interview, was either one of 
casualness or of constructive criticism. 
Their conceptions of role were varied 
and showed no pattern differences in 
either the high- or low-damage schools. 


Low-DAMAGE SCHOOLS 


Although teachers in low-damage 
schools showed less concern about van- 
dalism, they had, as we have said 
before, a greater awareness of the 
extent and nature of the problem in 
their own schools. They more fre- 
quently emphasized damage outside 
classroom areas and tended to blame 
the school staff for a high rate of dam- 
age. They reported that children com- 
mitted acts of damage for “fun” or for 
revenge and that those children could 
be distinguished from others in terms 
of race, socio-economic class, and abil- 
ity. Teachers tended, in low-damage 
schools, to be more familiar with the 
parents than those in high-damage 
schools and felt that parental interest 
in the school was strong. They at- 
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tributed differences in damage rates 
between schools to the characteristics 
of the students and differences in 
damage to classrooms to the age and 
experience of the teacher. Teacher 
contacts here seemed less formal and 
frequent references were made to un- 
planned, informal social gatherings in 
the school and in the teachers’ homes. 
Contacts with the principal were also 
less formal and could be initiated by 
either the principal or the teacher 
because of the “open door” policy of 
the former. The administration was 
characterized as strong and democratic, 
although sometimes rigid, while teach- 
ers and students were described as 
being enthusiastic over or proud of 
the school, with the students holding 
it in respect. 


Although a high proportion of 
teachers in all schools were concerned 
about property damage, there appears 
to be a negative relation between high 
damage and high teacher awareness 
of the extent of the problem in the 
school. Moreover, teachers in high- 
damage schools defined their roles 
with respect to school damage in more 
limited terms than others. 

Teachers in high- rather than in 
low-damage schools also had a lower 
degree of identification with the 
school. Analysis of their interview 
responses indicated a positive correla- 
tion between high damage rank and 
the proportion of teachers who seemed 
to take a casual or mildly critical at- 
titude toward the school; they re- 
ported enthusiasm for the schoo] much 
less frequently than teachers in low- 
damage schools. In addition, teachers 
in high-damage schools reported much 
more often that parents were uninter- 
ested in or unfavorably disposed to- 
ward the school. 

In the reasons given by the teachers 
for differential damage in classrooms 
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and other schools, we can see differ- 
ences in their own degree of personal 
identification with the school. Those 
in high-damage schools focused on the 
school administration, on the age and 
location of the building, and on poor 
teacher control in the classroom. On 
the other hand, teachers in low-dam- 
age schools emphasized the role of the 
entire school staff, the age and grade 
of the students, student interest in 
school, and the experience of the 
teacher as important factors in deter- 
mining the amount and nature of 
damage. Hence, it appears that “high- 
damage” teachers were more con- 
cerned with relatively impersonal fac- 
tors in the school, while “low-damage” 
teachers were more preoccupied with 
personal relations and effectiveness in 
their role. 


The Student Questionnaire 

A questionnaire was administered 
to 1,170 students in the sixteen schools 
in order to obtain, as in the case of 
teachers, information on their atti- 
tudes toward school vandalism; their 
relations with teachers, principal, 
counselor, custodian, and _ students; 
and some evaluation of parental at- 
titudes. Thus, the student point of 
view would provide another perspec- 
tive on the problem. As in the analysis 
of the teacher interviews, the school 
or schools grouped in the damage 
category constituted the unit of study 
or comparison. 

The questionnaire was based on pre- 
liminary discussions with school teach- 
ers and administrators, a pilot study 
in another community, and the sug- 
gestions of an advisory committee of 
principals who had been working with 
us. The student was given a choice of 
five responses ranging from “high” to 
“low.” This five-point ranking auto- 
matically became the coding scheme 
for use on I.B.M. cards. 
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The student sample consisted of 
1,170 students or about 11 per cent of 
the total population of our sixteen 
schools. In order to avoid obtaining a 
biased sample, we requested that stu- 
dents be drawn from courses such as 
English, citizenship, and general sci- 
ence to obtain as random a sample as 
possible. Some students were taken 
from study halls, which presumably 
contained a cross section of the stu- 
dent population. 

The students ranged in age from 
twelve to eighteen, with only about 
25 per cent over fifteen. Boys and girls 
were about evenly represented in the 
sample. 

Since, in the opinion of many of the 
educators we interviewed, the eighth 
and tenth years were the most crucial 
in school adjustment, we decided to 
use, insofar as possible, students in 
these years. A few ninth-, eleventh-, 
and twelfth-grade students were in- 
cluded, usually because of scheduling 
problems in the school. About half of 
the 1,170 students were in the eighth 
grade, and about 35 per cent were in 
the tenth grade. We attempted to ob- 
tain for our sample about 15 per cent 
of the junior and senior high-school 
students in each school. The question- 
naires were administered by project 
personnel in the school cafeteria, audi- 
torium, or study hall following a brief 
explanation of the purposes of the 
study. Participation was entirely vol- 
untary, and students were told not to 
put their names on the paper. 


HIGH-DAMAGE SCHOOLS 


On the basis of the rank-order cor- 
relations between school damage rat- 
ing and student responses on the ques- 
tionnaire, the following student char- 
acteristics were found related to a high 
rate of damage in the school: 

These students were attending school 
primarily to prepare for a job rather 


than for college. They considered 
their schoo] the poorest in the city or 
poorer than most. Loyalty to the 
school meant, for them, attending or 
participating in sports or other activi- 
ties. These students, to a greater extent 
than those in low-damage schools, ad- 
mitted that they did nothing to better 
the school or that they actively did 
some harm to it. Student participation 
in planning school policies or pro- 
grams was minimal, and students de- 
scribed vandalism as a result of bore- 
dom. The considered their principal 
lax and weak in his administration, 
their teachers mild and indulgent, and 
their custodian unfriendly toward 
them. They gave substitute teachers a 
“hard time.” Their parents, who were 
usually engaged in “blue collar” occu- 
pations, either expressed an unfavor- 
able, critical attitude toward the 
school or were noncommital. 


LOow-DAMAGE SCHOOLS 


By contrast, low-damage schools ex- 
ceeded them in the proportion of 
students who were preparing for col- 
lege and students who felt that their 
school was the best or better than 
most. They reported that they and 
their friends worked actively to im- 
prove the school. For them, loyalty 
meant “doing something for the 
school.” There was active student par- 
ticipation in planning programs and 
policies. These students interpreted 
vandalism as occurring in a spirit of 
revenge, or as an attempt to obtain 
peer-group acceptance. They respected 
and admired their school principal, 
felt that their teachers were excessively 
or moderately strict, and reported that 
the custodian was friendly toward the 
students. They did not report, to the 
same extent as students in high-dam- 
age schools, giving a substitute a “hard 
time.” Their parents were largely pro- 
fessionals, executives, managers, or 
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proprietors who expressed a favorable 
attitude toward the school. 


A relatively low level of interest in 
the academic program and a relatively 
low degree of self-identification with 
the school were characteristic of stu- 
dents in high-damage schools. A mod- 
erately high positive correlation was 
obtained between school damage rank 
and the proportion of students who 
were preparing for a job rather than 
for college. Dropout rates, at the legal 
age of sixteen, were strongly related 
to damage rank, and the rate of tru- 
ancy arrests, although correlated at a 
level just below our criterion of ac- 
ceptance, is consistent with the con- 
clusion that students in high-damage 
schools have a low level of interest in 
education as compared with those in 
low-damage schools. 

This lack of identification by stu- 
dents in high-damage schools is cor- 
roborated by reports of students and 
teachers that the most significant fac- 
tor in the causation of vandalism is an 
attitude of boredom in students. Such 
boredom might be evidence of indif- 
ference or a feeling that the curricu- 
lum is inappropriate to the needs of 
the student. Boredom may also result 
from a lack of rapport between stu- 
dents and teachers. Whichever of these 
alternatives is accepted, the result is 
the student’s alienation from, or his 
lack of identification with, the school. 


The School Histories 


Through a series of interviews with 
school principals, teachers, and retired 
teachers, and, in some cases, through 
documentary materials, a member of 
the project staff studied the history 
of each school in order to obtain some 
generalizations about school organiza- 
tion which might contribute to the bet- 
ier understanding of the complex of 
factors presumably related to the 


school property damage. These his- 
tory items are not presented as causes 
of vandalism but as items associated 
with the problem of morale in the 
school. They were found in all schools, 
not in high-damage schools alone. The 
order in which these items appear be- 
low does not imply priority or rank in 
significance. No single item is to be 
considered of crucial import in itself. 
Most likely, the answer to our problem 
lies in the confluence of several of 
these factors; weakness in one area 
may be compensated for by strength 
in another. 

Analysis of the histories brought out 
four categories of significantly inter- 
related situations affecting school mo- 
rale: (1) change and instability, (2) 
administration and leadership, (3) 
identification with the school and its 
values, and (4) welfare, the feeling 
that the needs of staff and students are 
being considered. 


1. CHANGE AND INSTABILITY 


Data in other parts of the study had 
seemed to show that high-damage rank 
is associated with low socio-economic 
status of the census tract in which the 
school is located, advanced age of the 
building, and low occupational status 
of fathers of students. High-damage 
rank was associated with high rate of 
window breakage, which occurs large- 
ly during the summer months, when 
the school is not in session. These fac- 
tors, taken together, suggested that 
such schools are located in areas of 
low social status and high physical 
deterioration. Two of our low socio- 
economic rank schools, however, did 
not have the expected high rates of 
damage. 

In the school histories, our respond- 
ents stressed the transiency and insta- 
bility of the area rather than the low 
socio-economic level of the commu- 
nity. Changes in the residential com- 
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munity in the direction of lower socio- 
economic status, changes in the stu- 
dent body toward greater heterogen- 
eity and -less consensus or rapid 
turnover in the school staff were held 
to lead to instability in the school 
organization. A break in the consensus 
of the staff, with the formation of 
cliques, resulted in some deterioration 
of relations. Frequent change in a 
large segment of the staff at one time 
contributes to insecurity, restlessness, 
and low morale and thus may disrupt 
the smooth functioning of the school. 
A change in the school program or 
the introduction of a new grade or 
class will create, at least temporarily, 
some disturbances in the ordered re- 
lations between school members. Such 
changes, if rapid or extensive, may 
affect the use of a common definition 
of conduct, thus increasing disorgan- 
ization and the probability of deviant 
behavior by students. 

It is very probable, therefore, that 
a low socio-economic level of the com- 
munity coupled with instability and a 
high transiency rate are characteristic 
of schools with high rates of damage. 
In such an unstable area, the student 
is less likely to identify with the con- 
ventional values of education and of 
property than in a more stable and 
middle-class neighborhood. 


2. ADMINISTRATION AND LEADERSHIP 


The principal’s leadership responsi- 
bility of setting standards of conduct 
was considered a function of his per- 
sonality, of his ability to encourage 
staff teamwork, and of his consistency 
and fairness in discipline. The custo- 
dian, as a member of the administra- 
tive staff, may evoke cooperation or 
antagonism from the students. 

The principal communicates to his 
staff and students the policies of his 
administration. He may be task-ori- 
ented, focusing his role on efficiently 
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and formally discharging the pre- 
scribed duties of the institution. Or, 
at the other extreme, he may be 
strongly oriented toward providing for 
the welfare of the members of the in- 
stitution. Where communication be- 
tween the principal on the one hand 
and staff and students on the other 
was poor, or where he did not define 
policy clearly, teachers and students 
were insecure in interpreting the roles 
they had to play. Where communica- 
tion was purely formal and unilateral, 
where the school policy was arbitrarily 
determined by the principal, feelings 
of dissatisfaction were expressed. 
Where the orientation for new mem- 
bers in the school—principal, teachers, 
students—did not clearly define the 
school’s policies as well as the roles 
of these members, the consequence 
was an atmosphere of insecurity, 
which led to anxiety and confusion. 


3. IDENTIFICATION WITH SCHOOL AND 
ITs VALUES 


The lack of identification of par- 
ents, students, and teachers with the 
principles which the school symbol- 
izes characterized the low-morale insti- 
tution. Contributing to disrupting 
school consensus was the formation of 
cliques, or the alienation of individ- 
uals from the school because the pub- 
lic identified it with “delinquents or 
hoodlums.” 

Students who felt uninvolved in the 
curriculum or ignored by the admin- 
istration tended to have poor identifi- 
cation with the school. Where partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities 
was limited by their interest in cars or 
the necessity of carrying part-time jobs 
while attending school, students tend- 
ed to have little personal identification 
with the values explicit and implicit 
in the educational institution, and 
their relation to it was merely formal 
or perfunctory. 
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Analysis of the history data revealed 
that when identification of teachers 
or students with the school was weak- 
ened or lost, there was a loss in mo- 
rale. A lack of identification of the 
school as an integral part of the com- 
munity structure will impede student 
assimilation of the values and ideals 
of the educational system. Also, an 
unfavorable “reputation” or “modal 
personality structure” attached to the 
school, because of its history or ad- 
verse publicity, may prevent identifica- 
tion or alienate some of its members, 
thus decreasing the school’s effective- 
ness in the control of conduct. 


4. WELFARE 


Morale was associated with the feel- 
ing that the principal and the Board 
of Education were concerned with the 
students’ and teachers’ welfare and 
provided work and study conditions 
consistent with their needs. The school 
histories indicate that dissatisfaction 
arose when students felt that the 
school curriculum did not meet their 
needs, or when they felt that school 
administration was not sufficiently 
concerned with their welfare. Where 
students and parents feel that the wel- 
fare of the students is not being con- 
sidered by the school administration, 
morale in the school and conformity 
to the school values will be low. Dis- 
satisfaction was freely expressed in 
the interviews when the person being 
questioned felt that the curriculum 
did not meet the educational or voca- 
tional requirements of the students. 
Obsolescence of school apparatus, fail- 
ure to repair broken equipment, over- 
crowding, etc., were interpreted as 
lack of interest in the students’ wel- 
fare. Similarly, teachers working under 
adverse conditions, with no ameliora- 
tion by the principal, the custodian, 
or the Board of Education, felt deeply 
frustrated. When students and staff 
felt that the administration was not 
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concerned with their welfare, compli- 
ance with the values of the school ad- 
ministration was, naturally, minimal. 
Students expressed their resentment 
overtly by action against the tangible 
aspects of the school—the physical 
plant and equipment. 


The inference from the above re- 
ports is that insecurity and dissatis- 
faction in a school are conducive to 
the violation by children of some 
conduct norms applicable to property 
and education. These feelings may be 
engendered by a state of heterogeneity 
involving norm and value conflict, 
with confusion in role definition, lack 
of personal identification with the 
school, and the impression that school 
authorities are not interested in the 
welfare of staff or students. With a 
decrease in societal control, behavior 
becomes idiosyncratic, or possibly sub- 
ject to direction by a deviant group or 
ideology. Individual or group viola- 
tion of the societal conduct norms 
regarding property and education is 
thus facilitated and vandalism _be- 
comes a reality. 


Implications for Educators 


The existence of property damage 
committed by members of the student 
body suggests that the socialization of 
the child—the process of inculcating 
in him the conventional values and 
norms of conduct—has in some man- 
ner been defective. It implies that (1) 
the school, along with other social 
institutions charged with the respon- 
sibility for a child’s socialization, has 
failed somehow to impress on him a 
concern for one of the strong middle- 
class values of our society—property; 
and that (2) the school has failed to 
duly impress the child with the par- 
ticular value it represents—education. 
School property destruction, then, ex- 
poses this dual gap in the socialization 
process. 
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The Passaic Children’s Bureau 


GEORGE C. BOONE 
Director, Education of the Handicapped, State Department of Education, Trenton, N.]. 
Director, Passaic Children’s Bureau, 1943-60 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University, 1923; M.A. (Sociology), New York 
University, 1931; Ed.D (Educational Administration), New York 
University, 1939 


AST March 17 the Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News had this headline: 
“Juvenile Crime Dropping in Pas- 
saic.” According to the article below 
it, the city’s delinquency rate, “con- 
trary to the national upward trend, 
has run downhill slowly over the last 
five years.” Nor was the small increase 
in 1960 enough to reverse this down- 
ward trend. “There was no evidence 
of any kind of juvenile gang activity. 
The amount of time and money spent 
on preventive measures really shows 
in this respect.” 

The Passaic Children’s Bureau is 
one of those “preventive measures.” 
Statistics over the years of its opera- 
tion show that surprisingly few boys 
and girls were committed to state cor- 
rectional institutions, while some an- 
nual reports have shown no commit- 
ments at all. Although intensely con- 
cerned with children who have already 
established a delinquent pattern, the 
Bureau is even more concerned with 
a program to prevent it. 

The Passaic Bureau coordinates the 
various supervisory and counseling 
programs of the school district and 
cooperates with state, county, and 
municipal authorities as well as with 
public and private social and recre- 
ational agencies to help solve juvenile 
problems and provide services with 
a “team” approach. Its philosophy is 


to expect and accept certain types of 
behavior from children as they pro- 
gress through each stage of their 
growth. Although nonconforming be- 
havior is not the usual, normal pattern 
for the majority of boys and girls, the 
Bureau is careful not to label as “juve- 
nile delinquent” any child whose non- 
conforming behavior has been caused 
either by some force beyond his con- 
trol or by socio-economic factors exist- 
ing in his total milieu. Children who 
are socially deprived and emotionally 
maladjusted are more apt to become 
victims of the adverse influences lead- 
ing to delinquency. Therefore, the 
Bureau is interested in children con- 
fronted with problems with which 
they are unable to cope and, by work- 
ing closely with school personnel, 
makes every effort to prevent the chil- 
dren from developing behavior traits 
that might lead to serious delin- 
quency. Early detection is important 
to any preventive approach. 


More Than 20 Years’ Experience 


The Passaic Children’s Bureau, or- 
ganized in 1937 to find a way of meet- 
ing the ever increasing problems of 
children and adolescents, was estab- 
lished through the interest of the 
mayor, who was then a member of the 
State Juvenile Delinquency Commis- 
sion. In 1940, after the organization of 
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such a bureau by the Department of 
Public Safety was turned down by 
public referendum, the Board of Edu- 
cation, through a resolution and in 
cooperation with that Department, 
assumed full control of the Bureau 
and appointed Dr. William C. Kva- 
raceus as its director. During his three 
years in that capacity, Dr. Kvaraceus 
wrote Juvenile Delinquency and the 
School (New York, World Book Co., 
1945), which described the Bureau’s 
organization and plan of action. Dr. 
George C. Boone, who succeeded Dr. 
Kvaraceus as director, was responsible 
for the Bureau’s growth for fifteen 
years, until he assumed his current 
position as New Jersey’s Director of 
Education of the Handicapped. 

The Passaic Bureau has set an ex- 
ample for any interested community 
that wishes to resolve the problem of 
juvenile delinquency and children’s 
adjustment to their home, school, and 
community. In fact, two years ago, 
on January 15, 1959, Governor Robert 
F. Meyner signed “An Act to Au- 
thorize School District Boards to Es- 
tablish Children’s Bureaus to Com- 
bine Special Services of Schools and 
Municipal or County Departments.” 
This law, proposed by the State Youth 
Study Commission and patterned after 
the Passaic Bureau’s program, supplies 
services to children under the super- 
vision of personnel appointed by the 
local district’s Board of Education. 
It provides also for the services of 
social welfare caseworkers and other 
professionals the bureau might re- 
quire. 

Before proceeding to a more de- 
tailed discussion of the Passaic Bu- 
reau’s program, let us take a quick 
look at the historical foundations as 
well as the present aspect of the com- 
munity it deals with and works for. 
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Passaic Profile 


Passaic, a pocket surrounded on 
three sides by the city of Clifton and 
on the fourth by the Passaic River, 
was originally a Dutch settlement 
known as Aquackanonk Landing; in 
fact, some of the old Dutch colonial 
homes still stand there today. It is 
only twelve miles from New York 
City’s Times Square, but the distance 
can’t be traveled in less than half an 
hour; it is also twelve miles from 
Broad and Market, Newark’s largest 
and busiest streets. Although the pop- 
ulation has been decreasing steadily 
in the last fifteen years, the com- 
munity still has a high population 
density rate—17,000 per square mile; 
its 54,000 residents live in an area of 
only 3.2 square miles. 

Passaic’s population has always been 
heterogeneous; it is made up largely 
of descendants of immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe—Rus- 
sians, Poles, Slovaks, Hungarians, 
Italians, and Germans. In the early 
days, new arrivals were met at the 
railway station by kinfolk and driven 
to that portion of the city where their 
particular nationality had established 
itself. About 5 per cent of the popu- 
lation is Negro, and in the last two 
years there has been an influx of some 
900 to 1,000 Puerto Ricans. 

The great diversity of national 
background presents problems for 
children and parents. Parental desires 
to cling to old world patterns and 
practices often conflict with their chil- 
dren’s desires to adjust socially and 
educationally to the American way of 
life. In addition, population density 
makes for crowded living—as well as 
an increase in tensions—for the adults 
and the children who must adapt to 
their new surroundings. Occasionally, 
too, gang activities of New York and 
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Newark have “spilled over the boun- 
dary lines” and made for numerous 
problems. 

Primarily an industrial community, 
Passaic at one time was known as the 
handkerchief center of the world. To- 
day, it houses such nationally known 
companies as Okonite, Manhattan, 
and U.S. Rubber, and is advertised as 
the “Birthplace of Television” because 
it is the home of Dumont Industries. 
It is the shopping center for a large 
population area and a residential com- 
munity of white-collar workers. 

A commission of five men, each 
elected for a four-year term, governs 
the city. The Board of Education, 
under whose direction the Children’s 
Bureau functions, is comprised of nine 
members appointed by the mayor. 

In April, 1957, a new high school 
costing more than $3 million opened 
its doors to 1,193 pupils. Today, ap- 
proximately 7,500 public school chil- 
dren are housed in ten buildings, and 
an equal number of parochial schools 
have an enrollment of about 4,000. 
The recreational facilities provided by 
such public and private agencies as 
the Y.M.C.A., Police Athletic League, 
Catholic Youth Organizations, the 
Boy Scouts, and the Canteen for Re- 
tarded Children help meet the needs 
of children at all age levels. 


How the Bureau Works 


The Passaic Bureau serves all chil- 
dren under eighteen—the delinquent 
as well as the predelinquent, the gifted 
as well as the slow learner, the under- 
privileged and rejected child as well 
as the one whose parents are over- 
protective—placing emphasis on pre- 


j vention, protection, and readjustment 


rather than on correction and punish- 
ment. It is composed of several co- 
ordinated units. 
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THE Potice UNIT 


Three plainclothes detectives and 
one policewoman, paid by the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, make up the 
Police Unit. They are referred to as 
investigators rather than as police, 
and were selected by the Board of 
Education from a number of candi- 
dates on the police roster. The Board 
of Education and the Department of 
Public Safety have an agreement that 
none of these persons can be removed 
or replaced without the Board of Edu- 
cation’s consent. This agreement has 
been adhered to throughout the more 
than twenty years of the Board’s 
sponsorship. 

The police personnel, under the 
immediate direction of the Bureau 
director, are obliged to turn any ap- 
prehended juvenile offender over to 
the Children’s Bureau, where his 
problem is analyzed and a staff mem- 
ber assigned to help the child re- 
adjust. 

Through their close cooperation 
with the schools, the Bureau police 
are acquainted with boys and girls in 
the school situation. They are equally 
well acquainted with the places where 
boys and girls congregate outside the 
school, and will spend a good deal of 
time observing them in their neighbor- 
hood environment and at recreational 
activities. In this way, the children 
have learned to respect the police as 
friendly advisors as well as represent- 
atives and enforcers of the law. 

The Police Unit is responsible for 
presenting to the county court those 
cases which, because of their serious- 
ness or persistency, need to be heard 
by the juvenile court judge. In addi- 
tion, they provide the judge with 
psychological evaluations, school re- 
ports, teacher opinions, a description 
of the child’s environment, and other 
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necessary information. Since this in- 
formation is also available to the pro- 
bation department, the police can 
maintain good rapport with it as well 
as with the court. 

The police personnel, who make 
sany home visits in order to alert 
parents to their children’s behavior, 
prepare for this by attending courses 
in child development and human re- 
lations and by taking in-service train- 
ing at meetings of the Bureau’s staff 
and the school’s guidance counselors. 
Hence, they are able to counsel par- 
ents and make definite recommenda- 
tions. A follow-up of these meetings 
then helps give continued support to 
both parent and child. 


A secretary maintains complete 


records of all contacts the Police Unit 
makes. These records, completely con- 
fidential and kept in locked files, con- 
tain folders of the child’s psychologi- 


cal and medical examinations, school 
reports, case histories for psychiatric 
referrals, and letters and notes. News- 
paper accounts of delinquent acts are 
clipped and become part of the rec- 
ord. (Although there is no legislation 
preventing names of juvenile offend- 
ers from being printed, the local press 
has nevertheless adhered to an agree- 
ment which preserves their anonym- 
ity.) 

CENSUS AND ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 


Another most important unit of the 
Bureau is the Census and Attendance 
Department. Truancy is frequently 
found to be the beginning of more 
serious delinquency and its ramifica- 
tions are often quite apparent. Un- 
excused absences may be an indication 
of poor adjustment to the school pro- 
gram, inability to compete with the 
classroom situation, parental neglect, 
lack of proper clothing, and the begin- 
nings of questionable associations. 


This unit’s two secretaries maintain 
a complete, accurate census file of 
every child born in Passaic as well as 
of all other school-age children who 
have moved here with their families, 

Three attendance officers—two men 
and one woman—pay daily visits to 
both public and parochial schools. 
One of them is a college graduate with 
teacher certification; another has done 
social work with boys and girls for 
many years; each can speak eight or 
nine central European languages. Not 
really truant officers as such—they do 
not “chase after” children to return 
them to school—they confer with par- 
ents and child regarding absences so as 
to determine the cause and correct it. 
They do not wait for a child to be 
absent several days before checking 
him, but will investigate a half-day 
absence if there is any indication it 
is not a legal one. Very often, the at- 
tendance officer is the Board of Edu- 
cation’s first contact with parents. 

During the past year, the attendance 
officers made 2,724 visits. Coupled 
with the Police Unit’s 1,811 visits, 
this makes a total of 4,535 home con- 
tacts. 

In addition to these functions, the 
Census and Attendance Department 
is responsible for issuing working 
papers and reporting law violations 
to the State Department of Labor. 
First, however, a child applying for 
working papers usually visits the 
school guidance counselor, from whom 
he receives advice regarding proper 
job placement. Frequent turnover is 
checked. 


PsYCHOLOGISTS AND SOCIAL WoRKER 


The Children’s Bureau has the 
services of two full-time psychologists 
and a social worker. Every boy or girl 
reported for a law violation receives 
an individual psychological test and 
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counseling from the psychologist. 
Parents are asked to accompany their 
youngster so that they may have an 
opportunity to discuss any referral 
situation with the psychologist. 


It is the social worker’s responsibil- 
ity to concern herself with the child’s 
environment—his recreational activ- 
ities, home life, church affiliations, 
camping experiences, and extracur- 
ricular activity. She also knows that 
early referrals are valuable in rehabil- 
itation, and so maintains contact with 
community nursery schools. Since 
there is no family service agency in 
Passaic, the social worker conducts 
much of this type of work herself and 
serves as liaison when children are 
referred to clinics or agencies that are 
outside of the Bureau’s realm. Often, 
too, she assists the psychiatrist in his 
work with children. 

In addition to all this, the social 
worker maintains close relations with 
civic groups, P.-T.A.’s, and similar 
agencies. Her job is coordinated 
with that of the schools’ medical de- 
partments, and she frequently serves 
as a consultant for local, county, state, 
and national associations. 

A part-time psychiatrist joined the 
staff of the Children’s Bureau in 
January, 1959. He works with children 
individually or in groups one day a 
week, assists in in-service staff train- 
ing, and works with groups of class- 
room teachers and special speech and 
reading instructors to increase their 
understanding of children’s behavior 
as it affects the classroom situation. 

On June 15, 1959, legislation was 
enacted that provided state aid to 
establish special educational services 
for emotionally and socially malad- 
justed pupils. These services consist of 
the kind of team approach—in the 
areas of psychiatry, school social work, 
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remedial instruction, and special edu- 
cation—of which the Passaic Bureau 
is a good example. 


In respect to school problems, the 
Bureau staff several years ago had 
found, as did many others interested 
in juvenile delinquency, that boys and 
girls in trouble often had serious 
reading handicaps. A child who could 
not read would either plan escape 
from an unbearable class situation or 
else cause trouble. With this in mind, 
remedial reading teachers and speech 
therapists were added to the Bureau’s 
services. 


The “Team” Approach 


Completing the Bureau’s “team” is 
its director, Dr. John Gower, who is 
also Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools. He is responsible for placing 
physically and mentally handicapped 
children in adjustment classes, but his 
interest lies also in the school’s guid- 
ance program. Passaic provides twelve 
classes for those mentally retarded 
children who are trainable and educ- 
able, and will adjust the school pro- 
gram to meet individual needs—which 
also includes holding experimental 
classes for those with exceptional 
ability. 

Basically, the Bureau is_school- 
centered in aim. Since all delinquents 
at one time or another have attended 
school, and since schools are without 
doubt powerful instruments in in- 
fluencing behavior, the Bureau tries, 
through its “team services,” to furnish 
teachers with means of detecting and 
dealing with potential delinquents. 
And teachers, in their turn, have wil- 
lingly accepted this preventive pro- 
gram as a challenge in resolving pupil 
behavioral and learning difficulties. 


In a scientific approach to meeting 
a child’s needs, the Bureau takes into 
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consideration his physical, emotional, 
and environmental conditions. Very 
often, poor health and poor physical 
development are causes of serious be- 
havior patterns, as are a child’s psy- 
chological maladjustment to life. In 
such situations as these are found the 
school misfits, the “failures,” the per- 
sonality clashes, as well as the adoles- 
cent with everyday problems of grow- 
ing up. Then, too, as far as environ- 
ment is concerned, some parents think 
that just “doing things for’ or “giving 
things to” their children are the only 
elements of proper upbringing. But 
children need love, security, affec- 
tion, and acceptance—the intangible 
“things” so difficult for many parents 
to give. 

Today, referrals come to the Bu- 
reau not only from the police, but 
also from citizens, parents, and some- 
times the children themselves. These 
referrals are provided with continued 
supervision when needed. For some, 
the Bureau demands restitution if 
the child has destroyed or stolen other 
people’s property. Others are dis- 
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missed if their first offense has been 
trivial; while still others, if they can- 
not be reached after every effort, are 
relerred for court action. But even in 
the last instance, the Bureau will con- 
tinue to provide services under the 
juvenile court judge’s jurisdiction. 

Hence, the Bureau is able, as a team, 
to study the child from every point 
of view and to base recommendations 
on the results of that study. 

This, then, has been the story of the 
Passaic Children’s Bureau—the story 
of what one community, reimbursed 
by the state, has done to help its chil- 
dren. But it is the story of what any 
community can do if it really wants a 
program which evaluates the child 
from all angles. The fact that 56.4 
per cent of Passaic’s delinquents have 
had only an initial referral, while 18.6 
per cent have repeated only once, to- 
gether with the fact that only a small 
percentage of adult offenders were 
previously known to the Bureau as 
delinquents, testifies to the success of 
the Bureau’s approach. We are solv- 
ing problems, not just igncring them. 
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The Story of “You and the Law” 


*  Epitu B. Laus 
President, Westchester Citizens Committee, NCCD, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


B.A. (Enghsh), Vassar College, 1922 


N THE fall of 1959, the Westches- 
ter Citizens Committee of the 
National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency undertook an educational 
project. Told by one of our county 
court judges that he had found many 
of the young people who appeared 
before him to be ignorant of the law 
and unaware of the seriousness of 
their offenses and the penalties in- 
volved, we determined to try to bring 
this information to youngsters before 
they got into trouble. Obviously, the 
way to reach them was through the 
schools—more specifically, through the 
courses in citizenship education. So 
we set Out to see what we could do 
to make more law-conscious and law- 
abiding citizens of the boys and girls 
in our Westchester County schools. 


Preparation 


The next few months were spent 
in interviewing. We talked with 
school superintendents and principals, 
social studies teachers, lawyers, judges, 
and sociologists to get their reactions 
to the idea. Next came the question 
of materials. We found little or noth- 
ing available in the way of texts. 
Films there were, and we spent hours 
viewing them in order to select the 
ones we thought best served our pur- 
pose. We studied the state syllabus 
for citizenship education courses to 
determine where a unit on law might 
best fit in. We consulted the district 
attorney to learn which crimes were 
most frequently committed by young 
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people. And then we tackled the job 
of writing a brief text for teen-age 
students that would give them some 
idea of the reason we have laws and 
the meaning of “government by law,” 
some information about the courts, 
and the facts about the crimes most 
frequently committed by young peo- 
ple, the penalties that follow, and the 
results of a criminal record. We were 
most fortunate in having as a member 
of our committee an attorney who 
did the legal research and made an 
exceptionally fine job of restating the 
laws in simple, concise, layman’s lan- 
guage. 

We sent our first draft, with a 
request for comment and criticism, 
to all the people we had previously 
interviewed, as well as to a number 
of others, including the New York 
State commissioner of education. 

While the idea of the project won 
unanimous approval, it soon became 
clear to us that there was considerable 
objection to including, in a booklet 
for junior-high-school-age students, 
some of the material we had prepared. 
We realized that, in certain groups, 
classroom discussion of crime would 
inevitably lead to questions about sex 
offenses, narcotics, and so on. Still we 
could understand the objection to 
putting information about such of- 
fenses into the hands of the more 
sheltered and less sophisticated teen- 
ager. To omit it entirely would, we 
felt, be unrealistic and unsatisfactory. 
After considerable discussion we de- 
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cided that the solution was to prepare 
two pieces of material: “You and the 
Law,” a small pamphlet for the stu- 
dent, and a set of Teaching Aids 
which would contain, in addition to 
suggestions for introducing and moti- 
vating study, a list of films available 
without charge, reference books and 
suggestions for related activities, and 
a section called “Crimes & Penalties.” 
The latter is a statement of the laws 
most frequently broken by young peo- 
ple and the specific penalties involved, 
which would, we believed, enable a 
teacher to answer any question which 
might arise, while leaving to his dis- 
cretion how much of this information 
should be given to any class. 


Trial Period 

A social studies teacher at Scarsdale 
High School, William Steele, Jr., had 
been interested in our project from 
the start. He had helped us with the 
selection of films, had discussed avail- 
able materials with us, and offered to 
try out our unit in his ninth grade 
citizenship education classes. In De- 
cember, 1960, the first mimeographed 
booklets were ready and Mr. Steele 
and another ninth grade citizenship 
education teacher, Miss Donnette 
Hatch, each devoted a week to the 
unit in their classes. Both teachers and 
their students were enthusiastic about 
the experiment. Since that time a 
number of other schools in Westches- 
ter County have used the material. 

On February 20, 1961, the New 
York Times carried an article about 
“You and the Law” and the Scarsdale 
experiment. Immediately _ letters 
poured in from all over the country 
requesting copies of the booklets and 
further information. Typically, the 
letters said, “It’s a wonderful idea. 
I’ve been thinking of something of 
this kind for a long time. How can 
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we go about doing the same thing?” 
Obviously, our attempt to reach the 
average youngster—not the “criminal 
type,” the openly rebellious or anti- 
social—met with a sympathetic re- 
sponse throughout the country. 


Widespread Response 


On Sunday, April 16, a story by 
Dorothy Barclay entitled “ ‘Law 
Course’ for the Young” appeared in 
the New York Times Magazine. With- 
in ten days after publication of the 
article—a remarkably fine presenta- 
tion of our project and the philosophy 
behind it—we received close to 500 
letters. We are fascinated by the wide 
range of individuals who express an 
interest in what we have done. For 
example, from the Division of South 
East Asian Studies of Yale University 
came this letter: 


I was very much interested in the report 
on the “law course” for young people 
which you and your far-sighted colleagues 
are running. The law, in most countries, 
is often taken for granted, or regarded as 
technical phrases and expressions which 
belong to the books and the courtroom 
only. It is important that the law lives in 
the daily life of the community. 

I come from Burma where we face a big 
problem of educating the young for de- 
mocracy. I am a lawyer there, and I also 
teach at the law school in Rangoon, and I 
am here for a period on a research grant 
from the Ford Foundation. I would be 
grateful to have a copy of the booklet. ... 
I hope I will be able to make the benefits 
of your experience available to people of 
similar interests in Burma, and I am con- 
fident you would like me to do that. 


And from Princeton University: 


As a lawyer in Denmark I have been 
working with a newly started organization 
which has the program to educate the 
people in the meaning of law, justice, and 
democracy. 
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As a visiting fellow at Princeton Uni- 
versity I have had during my year here 
the possibility to see how much further 
you are with civil education in this coun- 
try than in mine.’ 

The above-mentioned organization con- 
sists of leaders from various groups of the 
population—the church, the Supreme 
Court, the Bar Association, the Folk-High 
School, the radio, etc. This group felt that 
there is much talk about the rights of a 
democracy but very little about the duties. 
To get inspiration for the work ahead I 
would be very happy and grateful if you 
could send me some information on the 
materials mentioned in Mrs. Barclay’s 
article. 


A Professor at Fordham University 
Law School wrote as follows: 


The experience of your group because 
of its unique geographical and social en- 
vironment is particularly relevant to a new 
program with which I recently have be- 
come associated. The Willamette Univer- 
sity College of Law, Salem, Oregon, has 
accepted a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion to establish for an initial three-year 
period an experimental project designed 
to more adequately integrate the law stu- 
dent with the inter-disciplinary problems 
he will face in his professional career. I 
have accepted an appointment to the Wil- 
lamette Law Faculty to direct this pro- 
gram. It will involve two hours of seminar 
and four hours of internship participation 
during the senior year of law school. In- 
cluded among the several areas upon 
which we will concentrate our attention 
are the problems of the juvenile. Hence I 
would be grateful if you would forward a 
copy of the booklet, “You and the Law,” 
the teacher’s guide, the bibliography, and 
the film list. 


And a student says: 


I read the article . . . and was very 
pleased with the idea. As an 8th grade 
student at Isaac E. Young Junior High 
School in New Rochelle, I am fairly well 
acquainted with some of the problems 
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which might lead to the establishment of 
such a “law course.” 

I myself am quite interested in the law 
and its workings, and I feel that such a 
method of teaching law and its everyday 
application to young people is quite neces- 
sary. Unless we are taught at a young age 
(mainly about the laws that pertain to us), 
we may never really learn what law is and 
just how it is to be obeyed. 

I am very glad that you ladies have 
taken on a responsibility which is so press- 
ing and so important to the American 
community. 

The New York City Housing Au- 
thority hopes it can use the material 
with the 5,000 children residing in 
Red Hook Houses; a banker in Water- 
town, N. Y., says, “Our local bar as- 
sociation has been conducting an in- 
formal course in our high school for 
the past year. It would seem that hav- 
ing the course made a regular part 
of the curriculum would be a much 
better way of educating our young 
people in the law”; and a letter from 
a local police department in New 
Jersey says, “We think it may be of 
tremendous service to us in our school 
system.” A psychiatrist writes, “As 
Associate Clinical Director of the As- 
sociation for Psychiatric Treatment of 
Offenders, I have been reminded con- 
stantly of the failures in our society 
to make children and adolescents con- 
scious of the implication of law viola- 

tions. Your work should be very help- 
ful in this direction.” A caseworker in 
the Family and Children’s Service of 
Lycoming County, Pa., says, “I think 
I would find it very helpful and I 
wish to give a copy to our local 
judge.” An associate professor at Ohio 
State University writes, “I think 
this is an excellent way to help our 
young people gain a greater apprecia- 
tion of responsibility to self and so- 
ciety,” and from Cambridge, Mass.,-a 
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letter states, “Both as a teacher and 
as a family member, I say ‘thank you’ 
to the people who have worked on 
this pamphlet.” From a resident of 
an upstate New York community: “I 
have been a member of the Citizens 
Committee of the Onondaga County 
Children’s Court for many years, but 
your approach in this publication is 
one we have not thought of using.” 
And from a_ school-court liaison 
teacher: “I should like to distribute 
them to the principals in my school 
district. I think this is a fine piece of 
work your group has done, and it 
certainly is pertinent to our present 
problem of juvenile delinquency.” 
Two letters have been received from 
teachers in Navajo schools, one in 
Utah and the other in New Mexico. 
Both mention the differences that 
exist between the Navajo culture and 
our “White Man’s Law” and express 


the hope that our material may help 
bridge the gap between the semi- 
nomadic culture of the Indians and 
the missile age. And a most interesting 
letter from the far north, postmarked 
Frobisher Bay, Northwest Territories, 
reads in part: 


I am one of sixteen teachers in the 
largest Eskimo community within the 
Canadian North and though this situation 
is not unique, we are facing the problems 
of any rapidly growing community, among 
them matters that seem to work their way 
into our local law court in the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police unit. 

I realize that a great deal of your mate- 
rial would mean relatively little to my 
non-English Eskimo children, many of 
whom are meeting “civilization” for the 
first time, but I would like to know more 
about the work you have done and if pos- 
sible obtain a copy of your booklet, “You 
and the Law.” 

Having been restricted by only the tra- 
ditional law of the camp and to some 


degree the elements, my fifteen-year-old 
boys can pose a great variety of questions 
as to why they must come to school and 
so on. 

The information would also be of use 
in the work I do with an active Girl 
Guide company, again mostly Eskimo, 
where we start our program with the ten 
Guide Laws. 

Orders have come in for copies for 
use with Boy Scout troops, church 
groups, girls’ clubs and, of course, 
schools. A district attorney ordered 
200 copies to be distributed to all 
junior and senior high schools in his 
county. 


Reasons for Interest 


Why has this project aroused so 
much interest? Is it because we are 
all—parents, teachers, judges, lawyers, 
police—deeply concerned about our 
young people and this is addressed to 
them as normal, average boys and 
girls, not as “problems,” the “emo- 
tionally disturbed,” or “criminal 
types”? Is it because, in its very sim- 
plicity, it does something that many 
people had thought of but that no 
one previously had attempted to do? 
Letter after letter states, “I have long 
been thinking about something of 
this kind.” Or is it because the fact 
that this was undertaken and carried 
through by a group of citizens—non- 
professionals—gives hope to groups in 
other communities that they too can 
do the same? 


It is, of course, too early to assess 
the results of such a program. It 
would require several years’ experi- 
ence and controlled research to prove 
its effectiveness in combating delin- 
quency. But we feel that we are on 
the right track. The Golden Anni- 
versary White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, meeting in the 
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spring of 1960, made the following 
recommendation: 


That informational material and brief 
summaries of laws of major concern to 
young people be developed to help them 
avoid initial minor infractions which often 
lead to negative attitudes and more serious 
delinquency. 

And Dr. Benjamin H. Balser, director 
of psychiatric training and research 
at St. Luke’s Hospital in New York 
and professor of psychiatry at Colum- 
bia University’s School of Medicine, is 
quoted by Dorothy Barclay as saying, 
in reference to “You and the Law”: 


Youngsters at the beginning of adoles- 
cence, for all their apparent brashness, are 
really down-deep scared about what is 
ahead of them. They are well aware of the 
dangers that go with growing up. They 
themselves ask for limits. They want to 
know what the boundaries are. They 
should know what laws govern the situa- 
tions they are most likely to face and they 
should know what the possible penalties 
would be if these laws were broken. 
Youngsters want to know where they 
stand. 

If, as we used to be taught, knowl- 
edge is power and if ignorance of the 
law is no excuse, then knowing the 
legal facts of life can do no harm, 
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only good. “You and the Law” does 
not deal with the moral questions of 
right and wrong. We believe that by 
the time a child reaches junior high 
school, he knows that it is wrong to 
take what does not belong to him. 
Nor does it aim at controlling actions 
through fear of the consequences. 
Rather it states factually that certain 
activities, which might be entered 
upon as pranks or “good gags,” are 
actually crimes and carry serious con- 
sequences. “Know what you are do- 
ing” might be its motto. 


We have received numerous in- 
quiries from communities outside 
New York State for information as to 
how they can best undertake such a 
project. “You and the Law” was 
planned for use in New York State 
and is based on the laws of New York. 
For use in another state, it would 
have to be revised to conform to that 
state’s laws—not a difficult task. Any 
group of citizens could undertake such 
a revision, with the assistance of an 
attorney or the state or local bar 
association. We hope that many will 
do so and that they will find it as 
exciting and rewarding an experience 
as it has been for us. 
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HE teachers’ lounge of a big city 
T elementary school was recently 
the scene of an informal committee 
meeting that produced an unusual 
discussion. The several men present, 
meeting with the school’s principal, 
included a neighborhood house di- 
rector and representatives from the 
juvenile court’s probation staff. The 
school itself is located in a fringe area 
containing many families that are 
transient, broken, or marginal in other 
respects. It has more than its share of 
problem children, so it was especially 
refreshing to hear the principal talk- 
ing about special help for children 
with behavior problems. No feeling 
was expressed that these irritants 
should be expelled or shifted to other 
schools. Here, instead, was a feeling 
that such problem children might 
even be shifted to this school from 
other schools. Here was a school reach- 
ing out for problems to work with. 

The committee on this occasion was 
considering ways to organize a group 
program in the neighborhood, an 
afterschool] program that would en- 
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rich the lives of some of the neighbor- 
hood’s children and be a therapeutic 
influence in respect to some of their 
specific problems. 

Worthwhile endeavors like this re- 
flect rather directly the personality 
of some particular leader. In this in- 
stance, the planning was made pos- 
sible by the brightly aggressive in- 
terest in troubled children that made 
the principal of this school a stand- 
out. He did not surrender the con- 
cept that education itself is the prim- 
ary responsibility of the school, but 
he saw that, in his school at least, 
many children could not assimilate 
the education unless a more successful 
emotional adjustment were guaran- 
teed. 

So, in this committee meeting the 
school, the court, the neighborhood 
house, all saw their separate functions 
heavily overlapping, but they moved 
along together to help children toward 
a goal that was of vital interest to all 
three agencies. 

The relative infrequency of this 
kind of approach reminds us of the 
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wide variance in the attitudes of dif- 
ferent school administrators—and dif- 
ferent judges or probation administra- 
tors. 

We were reminded of this by an- 
other meeting recently held at a 
school, at which were present the prin- 
cipal, the assistant principal, two 
teachers, a probation officer, and in 
the midst of this formidable group, 
Frank, the thirteen-year-old who was 
the subject of the meeting. The meet- 
ing had been called by the school be- 
cause of Frank’s aggressive behavior: 
one incident of smoking on the school 
grounds and his generally poor 
achievement records. Frank had been 
on probation for six months for sev- 
eral stealing episodes. The principal 
graphically outlined Frank’s bullying 
tactics in the school yard, his lack of 
respect for his teachers, his poor 
achievements, and ended with: “We 
cannot keep Frank in school any long- 
er. He is a problem child who can be 
handled only in a training school.” 
Then, to the probation officer in 
Frank’s presence: “Don’t you agree?” 

This kind of meeting had been 
relatively common in the school. The 
principal, in his own words, ran a 
“tight ship,” tolerating little in the 
way of misbehavior. This was es- 
pecially so if the child involved was 
on probation. To the probation of- 
ficer’s mind, however, the school of- 
fenses, although irritating, had not 
reached the extent and quality of 
warranting commitment to a training 
school. This kind of pressure exerted 
by the school, and especially barbed 
by reason of Frank’s sullen manner 
during the discussion, placed the pro- 
bation officer in an extremely awk- 
ward position. His relationship with 
Frank was at stake and his relation- 
ship with the school, tenuous at best, 
was in danger of being lost. 
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In still another instance, a school 
had called the probation officer to a 
conference including the principal, 
assistant principal, school social work- 
er, and school counselor. The subject 
of the meeting, Pat, a sixteen-year-old 
girl, was not present. Her behavior 
was essentially much like Frank’s— 
poor school achievement, aggressive- 
ness toward other students, and oc- 
casional truancy. The purpose of the 
conference, as defined by this school, 
was to determine how the school could 
best utilize its resources to help Pat. 
Their concern was not how they might 
get rid of her, but rather how they 
could integrate their services with 
that of the court so that Pat could 
remain in school and gain something 
from the educational experience. The 
school social worker summarized Pat’s 
school experience; he noted that she 
had attended five schools and he in- 
dicated that the parents’ lack of con- 
cern for a meaningful school experi- 
ence was a large part of Pat’s troubles. 
Then the assistant principal pointed 
out that the school was realistically 
concerned about Pat’s disruptive in- 
fluence on other students, and he sug- 
gested that, before her behavior 
reached serious proportions, pooling 
the knowledge of both the court and 
the school might prevent her expul- 
sion. A further summary was given 
by the probation officer, outlining 
Pat’s delinquent behavior, her mar- 
ginal adjustment on probation, the 
parents’ fear of court and their sub- 
sequent complaint that Pat was the 
sole cause of all the family’s problems. 

Armed with this knowledge, every- 
one agreed that a change of curricu- 
lum would be a starting point in 
helping Pat. The present curriculum 
was weighted with academic courses, 
and Pat could not meet the demands 
of this kind of schedule. The counselor 
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suggested that serious consideration 
be given to placing Pat on the work- 
study program of the school, which 
would involve a half-day of academic 
program and, for the remaining half- 
day, a job placement. Such a program 
would lessen not only the academic 
pressure but also the parental pressure 
by virtue of Pat’s contribution to the 
family’s income. The school social 
worker further suggested that this 
program first be discussed with Pat’s 
parents. Recognizing the parents’ 
negative feelings about the school and 
the court and involving them in this 
planning would help them to feel that 
both agencies were sincerely concerned 
about their problems in handling Pat. 


Compatability Is No Accident 


This kind of intelligent, conscien- 
tious consideration by personnel of 
both the school and the court can 
do much to reconcile the viewpoints 
of the two. Inevitably the school and 
the court will often have these con- 
flicting points of view. The school 
principal may take a narrow view of 
his responsibilities toward his pupils, 
and the probation officer may be un- 
appreciative of the school’s position 
in respect to the madly irritating de- 
linquent in the classroom. 

No matter how we look at it we 
are starting from different bases. The 
school’s responsibility is for education 
—education for all children—and it 
must teach these children in class- 
room-sized groups. Just as certainly, 
the probation officer is dealing with 
individuals; every probationer is a 
distinct and separate case. 

If luck is with us, a probation case 
may bring together a probation of- 
ficer and a principal who can see eye- 
to-eye and reach the same conclusions 
about the best way to handle their 
common concern, the probationer. If 
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we are not lucky, there will be chronic 
friction between probation officer and 
principal that can easily erupt into a 
broader conflict between court and 
school. 

In one city recently, a newspaper 
story under a screaming headline be- 
gan as follows: 


City school officials are preparing a re- 
port which blisters the Juvenile Court for 
its failure to send young hoodlums to 
reformatories. Many of these incorrigibles 
are returning to the classrooms, much to 
the chagrin of the teachers. 


There is nothing new about this 
complaint. It can arise from either or 
both of two conditions: incompata- 
bility of approach between that court 
and that school, or insufficient re- 
sources so that the court has no choice 
except to return the children to the 
public schools. 

To take the last point first: in most 
areas these days training schools 
are distressingly overcrowded. “Get 
tough!” the community tells us. But 
the community forgets that we have 
already gotten so tough that institu- 
tions can hold no more unless we 
resort to absurdly short lengths of stay 
for the committed children. 

Of course, if the court is uncon- 
cerned and doing nothing about this, 
then the school has a right to be an- 
noyed. Sometimes, however, the court 
is urging more services and getting 
little support for its efforts. Here, 
then, is the time for the school to 
join hands with the court in cam- 
paigning for the resources they both 
need. 

In our own city, Minneapolis, we 
are especially pleased that a com- 
mittee of principals has taken splendid 
initiative in this respect. They have 
shown constructive interest in the 
court’s problem of resources and have 
generously given their time to pro- 
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mote needed legislation and other 
processes for getting more services. As 
can easily be imagined, such an effort 
also has the worthwhile by-product of 
improving relations between school 
and court. 

Where this understanding of and 
sympathy for each other’s function are 
absent, the deficiency has to be tackled 
at its base. In the long run, the best 
results may be obtained case by case 
and probation officer by probation 
officer. Administrative level efforts 
should not be neglected, but nothing 
else will work if the liaison is not 
friendly and effective at the probation 
officer-teacher level. 

The free sharing of case informa- 
tion alone will accomplish much. The 
probation officer needs to know what 
the school knows about the child— 
school adjustment records, intelligence 
tests, grades, etc.—and the officer in 
return can give certain information 
sometimes useful to the school—per- 
tinent family history, neighborhood 
contacts, diagnosis of severe emotion- 
al problems, etc. 

Another helpful routine is the 
practice of geographical assignment of 
probation officers, for it enables any 
one school to work consistently with 
just one probation officer on all cases. 
The school then becomes accustomed 
to that officer’s way of operating. Be- 
cause he is the only probation officer 
assigned to the school, his visits there 
are frequent and he becomes “home 
folks.” This insures easy and prompt 
communication—and there is no bet- 
ter antidote to misunderstanding. 
With just one probation officer work- 
ing in the school, the dealings with 
that school are more efficient, responsi- 
bility for cases there more clearly 
fixed, case handling more consistent. 

We do not mean to suggest that the 
probation officer will have contact 





with all personnel of the school he 
serves. He should know the principal 
and the assistant principal, and, when 
the school is fortunate enough to have 
one, the school social worker. By way 
of her training and knowledge of the 
school in which she works, the school 
social worker is, perhaps, the proba- 
tion officer’s most valuable ally. She 
can be of great help in interpreting to 
the school administration and teach- 
ing personnel the philosophy of the 
juvenile court. Her knowledge of the 
teaching personnel enables her to de- 
cide what information on children can 
best be shared by school personnel 
and the probation officer, and she can 
select the personnel to handle such 
information constructively. Since 
schools vary in their approach and 
attitude toward the delinquent child, 
the school social worker is in a good 
position to interpret this to the pro- 
bation officer so that together they can 
achieve the maximum benefit of the 
school experience for each child. 

It is mandatory that a probation of- 
ficer be thoroughly acquainted with 
the principal and other administrative 
staff, whether or not a school social 
worker is available. The relationship 
can have practical benefits—for ex- 
example, permission to use office space 
for interviews and the use of the 
school’s specialized services for pro- 
bationers. The relationship should be 
truly professional, but this does not 
prohibit an occasional cup of coffee 
in the teachers’ lounge. In fact, it is 
in such social contacts that the pro- 
bation officer’s personality is projected 
in a way that can create an atmos- 
phere of mutual respect and under- 
standing. 


The Role of Intake 


For schools in large communities, 
the initial point of contact is usually 
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the intake unit of the juvenile court. 
Intake serves the overall community 
and therefore will have a larger 
variety of contacts with that com- 
munity’s schools. The contacts will 
many times be directly with Board 
of Education administrative person- 
nel; an example is the case conference 
on truancy and incorrigibility involv- 
ing direct referral from the school. At 
this point intake can be extremely 
effective for school-court liaison, for it 
is in a good position to observe a 
school’s prevalent attitudes toward 
delinquency and juvenile courts and 
to interpret to the school the function 
of the court and the type of probation 
services available. In screening cases 
referred for court action, intake can 
help delineate for the school those 
cases that can be better handled by 
agencies other than the juvenile court, 
thus pointing out that the court and 
its authority cannot always be the 
answer for all school problem cases. 
Intake accepts those school problem 
cases in which the degree of antisocial 
behavior requires some kind of court 
action. 

It is incumbent upon the proba- 
tion officer to initiate and maintain 
a working relationship with the 
school. For one thing, the probation 
officer is more mobile; he has a car, 
is reimbursed for mileage expenses, 
and is expected to get around on his 
job. School personnel are much less 
privileged to travel during school 
hours. 

The juvenile probation officer par- 
ticularly must attempt to understand 
the school’s frame of reference: its 
business is to educate, and only sec- 
ondarily—if at all—to rehabilitate, de- 
linquent youngsters. The two are not 
incompatible, but to effect the process 
of readjustment for the probationer, 
the probation officer must accept that 
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basic premise. Armed with this knowl- 
edge of both the school’s primary 
function and the attendant problems 
when he attempts to help a proba- 
tioner readjust in this setting, the 
probation officer is in a much better 
position to serve his probationers. 

Unfortunately, some officers, in 
their zeal to use school services to 
help their charges, give the school the 
impression that the court has no grasp 
of the school’s main responsibility— 
to educate all the children in the 
community. 

Suggesting that the probation of- 
ficer be available and helpful to the 
school does not mean that he should 
extend himself to the point of carry- 
ing out its administrative requests. 
Some officers, in order to please the 
school, sometimes find themselves in 
an awkward position in relation to the 
child whom they still have the first 
responsibility to serve. One school 
principal, for instance, routinely re- 
quested a probation officer to de- 
termine and carry out the penalty 
the school should exact for minor in- 
fractions of school rules. In accepting 
this responsibility, the officer found 
himself identified by his probationers 
as a school disciplinarian first and a 
probation officer second. The school, 
in turn, felt free to be critical if his 
methods did not produce the desired 
results. It is essential that the proba- 
tion officer define for his school his 
responsibility to the court and the 
community. He can do this by meet- 
ing with school personnel and out- 
lining these responsibilities, but a 
more meaningful way is through co- 
operative effort on individual cases. 
This kind of role definition, in the 
context of actual case discussion, 
serves also to define the ground rules 
of the court and the school. 
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Function Must Be Clear and 
Consistent 

There are occasions, unfortunately, 
when the school views the probation 
officer as synonymous with police. It 
may, for example, request the proba- 
tion officer, in his authoritative role, 
to bring a child back to court or 
threaten him with court action unless 
behavior improves—in short, to serve 
as a “club.” A request for this kind 
of service indicates the school’s lack 
of understanding of the probation of- 
ficer’s function; and any probation of- 
ficer who complies with it in order to 
please the school will soon find him- 
self classified, by the school, as a police 
officer. The probation officer must, in 
each of his cases, determine whether 
the child’s behavior is a product of a 
school-centered situation that can be 
directly handled by the school’s own 
disciplinary methods, or whether it is 
the kind of behavior which is a mani- 
festation of the child’s problems and 
which he is in the better position to 
handle. Sharing this type of evalua- 
tion with the school, if done tactfully, 
should have the effect of deepening 
its understanding of the court and 
probation officer’s function. A label 
tends to induce certain expectations 
of the labeled object; the child labeled 
delinquent is more or less expected to 
live up to his label. And subsequently, 
if his behavior actually is delinquent, 
the school is often prone to use it as 
evidence that the child should not be 
in school. At the same time, the school 
may fail to recognize that similar be- 
havior may be occurring in other 
students who may not have had the 
“benefit” of a juvenile court hearing. 

John, a fourteen-year-old boy on 
probation and active with a guidance 
clinic, was showing behavior problems 
in school. When the school saw that 
his problems pertained directly to the 
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school setting, he was transferred to 
another school where he adjusted 
rather well for three months. Then he 
engaged in a fight with another boy. 
All evidence pointed to the other boy 
as the aggressor. Both boys were sus- 
pended. After two days, the school 
reinstated the other boy but refused 
to consider reinstating John. 

Then ensued a conference to con- 
sider further plans for John. The 
probation officer wanted him to be 
returned to the second school but 
recognized that John was viewed there 
as an outsider and a disrupting in- 
fluence. Therefore, he had two prob- 
lems—re-entering John in school and 
changing the school’s attitudes toward 
probationers in general. 

He began by sharing a complete 
evaluation of John’s background with 
the school, emphasizing the pressures 
it created for the boy. Another thing 
he shared was a summary of the 
progress John had made while being 
helped by the probation officer and 
the guidance clinic. In addition, he 
stressed the importance of the school’s 
role in the rehabilitative process and 
the significance of its work with John. 

As a result of the officer’s efforts, 
the school is considering reinstating 
John, at least to the point of “giving 
him another chance.” An opening 
wedge has been made in accepting him 
as one student among many—admit- 
tedly one with problems but also with 
potential as a student even though 
he is on probation. 

These kinds of circumstances give 
the probation officer an opportunity 
to effect a change in attitudes, es- 
pecially through the type of confer- 
ence mentioned and with other 
agencies present viewing the case from 
the probation officer’s perspective. 

The above story illustrates how the 
school may, in prejudging probation- 
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ers, prescribe penalties for them that 
are over and beyond their usual dis- 
ciplinary measures; and how, on the 
other hand, the court and the proba- 
tion officer may regard the juvenile in 
trouble as a person who is in need of 
the specialized services and activities 
the school provides. A strange situa- 
tion can develop in cases where the 
probation officer, with court-granted 
authority, has to defend or protect the 
juvenile from the school’s authorita- 
tive approach. 

The probation officer and the court 
can enhance the school’s knowlege of 
court functions by inviting faculty 
members to attend court hearings in- 
volving their own students. Obviously 
this cannot be done in every case, but 
it should certainly be done when a 
child’s delinquent behavior is directly 
related to the school situation. Again, 
school criticism, when it cannot be 
answered satisfactorily by the proba- 
tion officer, is best met and under- 
stood by involving the school directly 
in the court process. 

Sometimes, our penchant for keep- 
ing court proceedings and records 
confidential results in criticism that 
can be answered only by sharing case 
information. Often juvenile courts 
and probation officers see the delin- 
quent as their own special charge, and 
mistrust any agency exhibiting inter- 
est in the case, especially if this in- 
terest is expressed through criticism. 
To serve the delinquent child well 
we will have to share information with 
the resources from which we want co- 
operation. The school has a vital role 
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to play in rehabilitating the delin- 
quent, and it is the job of the court, 
with its knowledge of the child, to 
help the school understand more fully 
that its rehabilitative role comple- 
ments and supports its primary role 
as educator. 

The probation officer can become 
a better liaison with the school by 
participation on committees in his 
school area. In our city, one such com- 
mittee operating in a designated high 
school district, which has two junior 
high schools feeding into the high 
school, is composed of key school per- 
sonnel, settlement house personnel, 
representatives of public welfare 
agencies, and the district’s two pro- 
bation officers. It has proved an ex- 
cellent vehicle for sharing informa- 
tion, interpreting the functions of 
school and agency, evaluating com- 
munity standards, preventing dupli- 
cation of effort, defining areas of re- 
sponsibility and, of course, working 
through problems and disagreements 
on specific cases. 

When the school and the court drift 
apart because of differing philos- 
ophies, it is time for each to recognize 
the values and positive aspects of the 
other’s responsibility. Unless this is 
done, an incalculable disservice may 
be done to those youngsters whom 
both the school and the court are 
charged by the community to help. 
And perhaps we should remind our- 
selves, too, that if the school and court 
are going to get together, neither one 
should leave the initiative to the 
other. 
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Getting the Returnee Back to School 


SAMUEL M. GREENSTONE 


Counselor in Charge of Placement of Children from Institutions, Board of Education, 
New York City 
Educational and Vocational Counselor, Board of Education, New York City, 
1950-59 


COUNSELOR charged with the 
A responsibility of effecting school 
placement for children returning from 
institutions is often in the position 
of a matchmaker trying to bring to- 
gether two people with an active dis- 
like for each other. 


Many teachers are unwilling to accept 
returnees from institutions into their 
classes or... are often cold and hostile 
to the returning student.! 


In the cases studied by us, almost two- 
thirds of the boys had a history of truancy, 
and in more than half of the cases... the 
boys were absent from school without 
excuse for at least half of the total school 
period preceding their admission to the 
Training School.* 

Fortunately, mutual repugnance is 
not always the case. Many children re- 
turn to the community with some 
understanding of the forces contrib- 
uting to their delinquency and with 
a strong desire to “make good.” In 
addition, there are many teachers who 
welcome the opportunity to assist in 
their rehabilitation. When both 
parties have a positive feeling toward 
each other, the matchmaker’s role is 
simple and rewarding. 

But all children returning from in- 
stitutions—regardless of whether they 
want school or the school wants them 


* William C. Kvaraceus, Delinquent Be- 
havior, Washington, D.C., National Educa- 
tion Association, 1959, Vol. 2, p. 279. 

*Erwin Schepses, “The Academic School 
Experience of the Training School Student,” 
Federal Probation, June, 1955, p. 47. 
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—must go to school if they are the 
right age, physically fit, and of sound 
mind. The New York City Board of 
Education, though cognizant of the 
difficulties involved in the returnee’s 
absorption into the school system, is 
determined that he shall not be denied 
the education that is his due. In con- 
junction with the institutions to which 
children are committed, machinery 
has been set up to reduce these dif- 
ficulties to a minimum. The machin- 
ery is far from perfect; procedures are 
constantly modified when it becomes 
apparent that a change will result in 
more successful transition from insti- 
tution to public school. Let us take 
a look at this machinery, examine 
some of the points at which it falters, 
and see what is being done to achieve 
smoother operation. 


Machinery for Transition 


Before a New York City boy or girl 
(henceforward, for the sake of con- 
venience, we shall refer to returnees as 
boys) is released from an institution, 
the progress committee of the institu- 
tion reviews the findings and reports 
of all personnel who have had major 
contact with the boy during his stay. 
If the committee decides to release 
him and recommends further school- 
ing, a form (which we shall call the 
school form) is sent to the New York 
City branch of the institution, where 
it is turned over to the youth parole 
worker responsible for the boy’s after- 
care. The school form contains a 
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record of the boy’s scholastic achieve- 
ment at the institution and a brief 
summary of his adjustment there. 

When the boy arrives in the city, 
his youth parole worker informs the 
counselor who has been assigned by 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion to supervise school placement of 
returnees; this counselor arranges to 
meet with both the youth parole 
worker and the returnee. Parents of 
returnees are welcome, but few attend 
these meetings. The interview, which 
usually takes place about a week after 
it is requested, is a two-stage affair. In 
stage one, involving the youth parole 
worker and the counselor only, the 
counselor reviews the school form, and 
the worker goes into the boy’s back- 
ground, reports on his own work with 
the boy, and makes recommendations. 
The boy is then introduced to the 
counselor (stage two) and his educa- 
tional and vocational goals are dis- 
cussed. Eventually, a school and a 
course are agreed upon. The worker 
receives from the counselor a directive 
addressed to the principal of the 
school selected and then escorts the 
boy there. At the school the directive 
is presented to the principal or his 
delegate, who greets the boy and as- 
sures him of interest and support 
from school personnel. The boy is 
then given a program in keeping with 
his educational plan and achievement 
level and soon becomes absorbed into 
the life of the school. 


“Bugs” in the Machinery 
That is the way things are supposed 
to happen. Now let us examine the 
blocks to smooth operation, why they 
exist, and what is being done to 
overcome them. 

The first serious breakdown in the 
machinery comes when there is a lapse 
of time between the boy’s release and 
his placement in school. There may be 
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various reasons for this delay: (1) the 
boy may have been released for em- 
ployment; (2) he may deliberately 
avoid the placement interview; (3) the 
youth parole worker may be new to 
his caseload and may need time to 
“catch up”; (4) the placement coun- 
selor may feel that the boy is not ready 
for school placement; and (5) institu- 
tional releases may be so numerous at 
that time of the year that the place- 
ment office cannot keep up with them. 
If, prior to release, the boy has in- 
dicated to institution personnel that 
he intends to seek employment, the 
school form is not sent to the New 
York office. However, if the boy can- 
not find work, or does find a job and 
cannot hold it, he may decide that he 
wants to go to school; or, having failed 
to find employment and content to 
hang around the streets, he may be 
picked up by an attendance officer or 
a member of the Youth Squad and be 
obliged to go, “creeping like snail, 
unwillingly to school.” In either case, 
the necessary school form is then re- 
quested from the institution and the 
placement machinery is set in motion. 
At a time when unemployment is a 
national problem, the institution boy 
looking for work is at a disadvantage, 
and it can be readily understood how 
the above situation can arise. How- 
ever, institutions maintain contact 
with agencies dedicated to finding 
work for young people, and every 
effort is made to help the boy who is 
seriously entering the job market. 
To better conditions in this area 
even more, one of the largest institu- 
tions is planning a program of pre- 
vocational guidance, which will give 
not only occupational information 
about entering jobs, but training in 
such basics as filling out applications, 
grooming for and handling the job 
interview, on-the-job grooming, prop- 
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er use of the telephone, and so forth. 
Boys from culturally deprived fami- 
lies need this kind of preparation as 
urgently as the sub-deb needs her 
finishing school. 

A school-age returnee not motivated 
for school often “gets sick” on the day 
of the interview. A series of illnesses, 
messages misinterpreted or unreceived 
(“I thought the appointment was for 
next Thursday!’’) can effectively block 
school placement for a long time. If, 
while the boy is parrying attempts to 
place him, his worker leaves or is trans- 
ferred and his replacement takes a 
while to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his caseload, an artful 
dodger may go unplaced for months. 

Occasionally the counselor does not 
fee] that regular school is in order for 
the boy. It then becomes necessary 
either to offer some other type of 
schooling or to establish the returnee’s 
fitness for conventional school. Spe- 
cial schooling requires special screen- 
ing by the service to which the boy is 
referred; clearance for conventional 
school usually involves a psychiatric 
evaluation. In any event, there will be 
a time loss. 

Should psychiatric evaluation be 
necessary, it has been agreed that in- 
stitution personnel may be employed 
—a procedure recently adopted by 
New York in the interests of expedi- 
ency. Previously, dubious school risks 
were referred to the Board of Educa- 
tion’s Bureau of Child Guidance; but 
the Bureau, frequently called upon 
for more urgent services, could rarely 
give an immediate appraisal of a re- 
turnee. And so, long delays were often 
the rule. In contrast to this, the insti- 
tution psychiatrist is available almost 
on demand. 

The three last-mentioned causes of 
delay—an unwilling client, turnover in 
agency personnel, and screening by 
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the placement counselor—can be con- 
siderably reduced if the counselor in- 
terviews the prospective returnee 
while he is still at the institution. 
While the boy is away, the school is 
selected and the directive to the prin- 
cipal is mailed to the New York office, 
where it is ready and waiting when 
the boy arrives in the city. His worker, 
new or old, can then escort him to 
school without any waste of time. 

If screening for a special service is 
necessary, it is done before the boy’s 
release so that whatever part of the 
school system he is destined for will 
be known before he hits the city. 
There is no necessity for a long period 
of mounting anger while the boy 
hangs around waiting to find out what 
will happen to him. 

Of course, there are practical con- 
siderations which stand in the way of 
interviewing all boys before they are 
released, but the number has been 
increasing dramatically. In 1959, 
about thirty boys were so interviewed; 
in 1960, over 170. We hope that even 
more can be seen before their release 
this year. 

To return to the prerelease inter- 
view procedure, which helps in still 
another way: A large number of chil- 
dren are released late in June or dur- 
ing July and August, and in September 
the opening of school finds so many 
unplaced, waiting children that, de- 
spite the Board of Education’s valiant 
attempt, it is almost impossible to 
enter them all before school begins. 
Last year, however, about forty re- 
turnees were seen during the summer 
and so the September crush was allevi- 
ated by that number. 

The watchdog role of the Bureau of 
Attendance has been another means 
of reducing the delay in school place- 
ment. By requesting that institutions 
notify them of any boy who is out of 
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school more than ten days after his 
release, the Bureau can assume the 
responsibility of following through 
until he is put on a school register. 

On occasion, placement machinery 
bogs down during the interview itself, 
where the interpretation of a boy’s 
behavior by an institution-oriented 
worker sometimes proves unsatisfac- 
tory to a school-oriented counselor. 
Very often, the institution is interested 
merely in returning a boy to school 
and the community. And, although it 
may not necessarily believe he will 
make a satisfactory adjustment, the 
institution would nevertheless like to 
give the boy an opportunity to try. 
If, however, the counselor has any sus- 
picion that the applicant may be dan- 
gerous to others or that he may need 
the kind of attention not available in 
a public school, it is inadvisable to 
admit him until the suspicion has 
been allayed. In such cases, a psychiat- 
ric evaluation is generally demanded. 

The heart of the interview, of 
course, is that part conducted with 
the returnee, who is usually some- 
what overwhelmed by the situation. 
The counselor’s first task is to relax 
him sufficiently so that he can think 
clearly about the business at hand. 
Most problems arising during the in- 
terview concern the school and course 
the boy wants. Sometimes his goals are 
unrealistic in terms of his natural en- 
dowments and he must be directed 
toward an educational and vocational 
goal in keeping with them; sometimes 
what he wants is unavailable because 
admission to certain courses is made 
only after qualifying examinations are 
passed and these exams have been 
given long before the interview takes 
place; sometimes there is just no room 
in the preferred course. 

A vocational sequence starts with the 
beginning of the tenth year in the 
New York vocational high schools. A 


boy who has gone beyond the ninth 
year at a training school cannot be 
placed in the tenth year of a voca- 
tional course. He frequently prefers 
a school which gives him the prestige 
of a higher grade placement, though 
he cannot get the trade training he 
would like. 

Both these trouble sources are being 
attacked. The placement counselor 
sends the institutions a list of examin- 
ation schools with dates of the exams. 
Some institutions make arrangements 
to transport aspirants for examina- 
tion schools to the scene of the exams 
when they are given. Boys from these 
institutions then lose none of the 
opportunities that other New York 
City students enjoy. 

The matter of admitting a boy into 
a vocational school at a grade level 
compatible with his achievement is 
being met by introducing into the 
institutions curricula which run paral- 
lel to public school courses. For this 
purpose, the placement counselor has 
arranged for training school personnel 
to visit those New York City schools 
which offer courses in demand by their 
boys. Their plan is to organize institu- 
tion courses in such a way that a boy 
pursuing one of them at a training 
school will be able to step into the 
same course, at the same level, upon 
admission to a public school. 

Another “bug” that sometimes de- 
velops in the placement machinery is 
the school itself. Aftercare workers 
still report that, upon his arrival at 
school, their boy, instead of a word of 
encouragement and a program, re- 
ceived a dead-fish handshake and a 
warning to the tune of: “We've got a 
good school and we want to keep it 
that way. Remember, one false move 
and out you go!” Fortunately, this 
sort of “welcome” is on the way out. 
Most school administrators today are 
guidance minded; if they question the 
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appropriateness of assigning a particu- 
lar returnee to their school, they do it 
after the boy has been civilly received 
and when he is well out of earshot, by 
telephoning the placement counselor. 

The public school’s concern about 
the returnee is often justifiable—espe- 
cially when it does not receive the 
boy’s complete school record. Often 
the boy’s last school has not forwarded 
his scholastic records to the institution 
where he was committed. Comes place- 
ment time and the boy’s new school 
finds itself at a loss to program him 
with only his training school records 
on hand. They put in a call for his 
past public school records, and, while 
waiting for them, program the re- 
turnee as best they can. When the 
records finally come through, the 
school may find itself in the odious 
position of ousting a boy from classes 
to which he is adjusting and putting 
him into ones which are more “appro- 
priate” in light of the new informa- 
tion. 

In view of the possibility of such 
situations, the school placement coun- 
selor is always available to public 
school personnel, who can call on him 
to expedite the transfer of records. 
Then, too, bi-pronged pressure—one 
prod from institutions, the other from 
the Board of Education—is being 
brought to bear on those schools dis- 
charging children to institutions so 
that they make sure to forward all the 
necessary records. 


Why Not Let Them Go? 

Sometimes, the Board of Education’s 
insistence on school placement for 
poorly motivated returnees is chal- 
lenged. Why force a boy to go to 
school if he doesn’t want to and if his 
school experience has always been un- 
happy? Why not permit him to find a 
job, earn some money, and let him 
enjoy the grown-up feeling that going 
to work will give? Then, too, teachers 
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sometimes claim that if several boys 
from institutions are returned to the 
same school, they fuse into a nucleus 
of hard-core delinquency. We also 
hear the objection that, since most 
returnees either drop out of school or 
are sent back to institutions in short 
order, it is wasteful to give them all 
the time and energy they require at 
the expense of those students who 
have never exhibited delinquent be- 
havior and could benefit from the 
services showered on the returnees. 

The answer to these queries is al- 
ways the same: The school must ac- 
cept the returnee because that is its 
responsibility to the community and, 
if for no other reason, because the 
returnee is entitled to all the educa- 
tion and guidance every other child 
gets. Perhaps even more important is 
putting the returnee on register, as 
school attendance may be the commu- 
nity’s last opportunity to effect desir- 
able changes in attitudes. “In all cul- 
tures, education is designed to change 
the lives of students in accordance 
with objectives and standards of so- 
ciety.” A child is sent to an institu- 
tion because he has departed from the 
norms of societal behavior. At the in- 
stitution he presumably acquires some 
understanding of his problem, sub- 
stituting new values for old and taking 
his first steps toward acceptable social 
behavior. 

True, return to the community car- 
ries with it a period of parole, during 
which the returnee’s behavior is ob- 
served and directed by a youth parole 
worker. But no worker is able to see 
his boy for several hours five days 
every week. Moreover, a boy who 
leaves an institution and does not go 
to school is faced with the same com- 
munity forces which may originally 


*E. G. Williamson, “The Meaning of Com- 
munication in Counseling,” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, Sept., 1959. 





have encouraged his delinquency. 
Through its daily supervision and 
guidance of teachers, counselors, and 
administrative personnel, the school 
can support the youth parole worker 
and supplement the unavoidable pau- 
city of his visits; it can deepen the 
roots and strengthen the tendrils of 
growth that made their appearance in 
the institutional greenhouse. No other 
community resource is so rich in op- 
portunities to channel youthful energy 
into socially desirable activity. Guid- 
ance is a continuous process, and the 
school’s job is to pick up where the 
institution left off. 

That the returnee is not long for 
school, that he is a certain dropout, 
has been accepted almost as an axiom. 
However, a follow-up of returnees 
placed in school from September, 
1959, to June, 1960, revealed that 45 
per cent dropped out during the year. 
In the same period, the dropout rate 
among high school pupils throughout 
the city was considerably less. But one 
high school lost exactly the same per- 
centage of its tenth-year pupils (the 
tenth year is the grade to which most 
high school returnees go) and one 
even more—49 per cent. Four return- 
ees were graduated at the end of the 
school year. That’s not many—but it’s 
four. 

An evaluation of our placement 
program revealed that all high schools 
did not have the same holding power 
over returnees; some were unable to 
hold a single returnee for an entire 
school year while others held them all. 

The schools with the highest re- 
tention ratings did not come by them 
without reason. The first ingredient 
of their success was an attitude that 
reflected the guidance mindedness of 
the administration. This was apparent 
in the principal’s approach to chil- 
dren with problems and percolated 
through the dean and counselors to 
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the entire faculty. The personnel se- 
lected for key positions were guidance. 
trained and were allotted adequate 
time to perform that function. 

The returnee was welcomed, warm- 
ly welcomed, by the dean and was 
given the clear understanding that if 
ever anything troubled him he was 
free to come in and talk things over. 
He was persuaded of the reality of 
the open-door policy. 

A youngster who presented a dis- 
cipline problem was assumed to be a 
troubled youngster, and it was the 
school’s job to find out what the 
trouble was. In the school which 
seemed to do most for the returnee, 
the counselor was allowed to deal with 
any problem once it was discovered. 
If a change of class was necessary, he 
arranged the transfer; if a short pro- 
gram was needed (so that a boy could 
hold an afternoon job), he gave it. 

If the returnee wanted to leave school 
for full-time employment, he had to 
be interviewed first by his counselor, 
and the reason for dropping out was 
gone over thoroughly. Often, the boy 
was helped over some temporary 
hurdle and his plans were changed. 
There was a defiinite, determined 
effort on the counselor’s part to keep 
the boy in school. The returnee knew 
he was wanted. 

There is no doubt that getting the 
returnee back to school is a king-sized 
task, and it presents king-sized prob- 
lems; but the 55 per cent who re- 
mained in school after their first year 
and the four who earned a diploma 
make the effort worth while. When 
these boys “make good” the school 
has really done a job of salvaging 
human resources. All that is needed is 
for the school to understand that re- 
turnees really want to rise above their 
past and for returnees to understand 
that the school really wants to help 
them do it. 
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The All-Day Neighborhood Schools 


Their Role in Delinquency Prevention 


ADELE FRANKLIN 
Director (since 1936), All-Day Neighborhood Schools, Elementary Division, 
Board of Education, New York City 
B.A., Columbia University, 1918; M.A., Columbia University, 1919; 
Ed. D., New York University, 1954 


N HER comprehensive and percep- 
tive book on juvenile delinquency, 
Sophia Robison concluded with five 
proposals for meeting the problem,} 
one of which is particularly relevant 
to our discussion on the role of the 
All-Day Neighborhood Schools in this 
ill-defined entity called the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. I refer to Dr. 
Robison’s reference that the sociolog- 
ical principle of clear definition of 
appropriate role must be applied to 
each institution charged with the re- 
sponsibility of controlling or prevent- 
ing delinquency.” 


The School’s Crucial Role 


Traditionally, schools have always 
been considered a panacea for the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. In 
fact, this aspect of their function had 
a very great influence on the establish- 
ment of our free public school system. 
For example, in referring to a situa- 
tion existing in 1833, when large num- 
bers of immigrants flowed into our 
cities, Dr. Cubberly stated, “Idle and 
uneducated children, with little or no 
home control, appeared in numbers 
on the streets, and the prevalence of 
juvenile crime and juvenile arrests 


1Sophia Robison, Juvenile Delinquency— 
Its Nature and Control, New York, Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 

* Ibid., p. 529. 


began to turn attention to education 
as a possible remedy.’ Today, both 
lay and professional opinion holds 
schools responsible for the apparent 
rise in juvenile delinquency.‘ 

There is no question that the school 
has a responsibility in delinquency 
prevention, but educators have to de- 
velop the potential of all our children. 
The present crisis in world affairs is 
bringing pressures to bear on America 
for academic achievement and for 
scientific knowledge. 

Many fields, such as sociology, psy- 
chology, and anthropology, have 
stressed that schools must socialize the 
child and prepare him for a construc- 
tive role in society as well as teach him 
fundamental skills. Over the last sixty 
years, data from these fields indicate 
that education cannot be effective if 
behavior patterns and learning atti- 
tudes crystallize into resistance and 
hostility. Professor Robert M. Mac- 
Iver, a noted sociologist and Director 
of New York City’s Juvenile Delin- 
quency Evaluation Project, states that 
schools are being increasingly chal- 
lenged by the prevalence of mobility 
of population, migrant ethnic minori- 


* Elwood P. Cubberly, Public Education in 
the United States, Houghton, Mifflin, 1934, 
p. 149. 


“Robison, op cit., p. 144. 
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ties, slum conditions, and unstable 
families. 

A child’s cultural background di- 
rectly affects his achievement in school. 
The increase in the number of work- 
ing women has changed traditional 
concepts of the family; when both 
parents work or when there is only 
one parent who is also the wage earn- 
er, a child will lack supervision during 
afterschool hours. Moreover, parental 
fatigue in the evening commonly pre- 
vents communication between adult 
and child. Thus, interest in the child’s 
school work becomes secondary to the 
basic need of earning a living. In many 
homes, the absence of books and even 
newspapers widens the gap even more 
between home and school expectations. 
In regard to this, Professor MaclIver 
makes the following statement: 


In the underprivileged areas where the 
neighborhood, home, and parents may fail 
to provide children with the initial cul- 
tural orientation conducive to a smooth 
transition into school, the school may 
pose additional problems for the child, 
which may have a cumulative effect and 
lead to increasing maladjustment and 
failure. On the other hand, the school 
is a structured institution designed to 
pattern norms and behavior as well as to 
function as a vehicle for transmission of 
our cultural heritage and formal learning. 
In the lives of many disadvantaged chil- 
dren, the school may play the crucial role 
of providing a structured and enduring 
setting within which to develop meaning- 
ful and constructive relationships with 
responsible adults—experiences which 
such children may not have had until 
attending school. Also, the school exists 
in every neighborhood and involves every 
child.5 


If our schools are to accept the 
many-faceted role assigned to them 


® Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Project 
—Interim Report No. XIII, “The All-Day 
Neighborhood Schools,” Dec., 1959, p. 1. 
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today, they must develop new ap. 
proaches and mechanisms for meeting 
the community’s needs. 


The All-Day Neighborhood Schools 


It is our belief, based on twenty-five 
years of experience in schools in low 
socio-economic areas, that the All-Day 
Neighborhood School Program has de- 
veloped the techniques and processes 
applicable to metropolitan schools 
facing the problem of delinquency 
prevention. The program was insti- 
tuted in the elementary schools be- 
cause it is important to reach children 
as early in life as possible. It is diffi- 
cult to prove the effectiveness of a pro- 
gram that reaches children before 
delinquency begins; it is even more 
difficult to reach adolescents whose 
patterns of behavior are already set. 
In a recent report of the Juvenile De- 
linquency Evaluation Project, the fol- 
lowing statement appears: 


The challenge to the schools, then, is 
the presence of increasing numbers of 
mobile, culturally impoverished children, 
handicapped by minority status, who 
sometimes resist and disrupt the school 
process. One response to this challenge is 
found in a culturally enriching and emo- 
tionally meaningful school program ex- 
emplified most clearly and rationally in 
that part of the New York City school 
system called the All-Day Neighborhood 
Schools. Like all programs that are pre- 
ventive of the development of delin- 
quency, this program is beneficial not 
only to problem children but to all 
children.® 


This program was not launched 
with the idea of preventing juvenile 
delinquency. Its basic philosophy is 
that education, to be successful, must 
make use of a vast body of knowledge 
of child growth and development. 
Furthermore, it emphasizes that the 


®* Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
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school cannot work in isolation. Home, 
neighborhood, church, and community 
agencies, all contribute to the process 
of education. The All-Day Neighbor- 
hood Schools stress the fact that the 
school, working in partnership with 
the home and community, can provide 
the kind of education which helps our 
children realize their potentials and 
become happy, well-adjusted, respon- 
sible citizens. 

The program was initiated by a 
group of citizens whose children at- 
tended the City and Country School, 
a private progressive school in New 
York City. These parents had concrete 
evidence of the value of the type of 
education their children were receiv- 
ing? and felt that, as citizens, they 
should work for better education for 
all children. If this type of school 
helped children from the more privi- 
leged homes, could it not meet the 
needs of all children? Caroline Pratt, 
founder and head of the City and 
Country School, profoundly believed 
that play is an important tool in the 
learning process. And so, the parents 
committee worked to introduce a pro- 
gram of constructive recreation into 
the public school. The availability of 
WPA workers made such a proposal 
possible, and the committee secured a 
teacher, trained at City and Country 
School and experienced in recreational 
and social work, as director of the 
project. 


Chelsea School Project 
The plan, started in 1936 in P.S. 33 
in the Chelsea section of Manhattan, 
became known as the Chelsea School 


™In spite of all the hue and cry about so- 
called “progressive” education, sound educa- 
tion based on John Dewey’s philosophy has 
been carried out in only a few private and 
public schools, American education has al- 
ways been dominated by the classical tradi- 
tion. 
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Project. At the time, the Chelsea pop- 
ulation was made up of thirty-three 
nationalities. Housing was poor; in- 
fant mortality and tuberculosis high. 
Many families were hit by the depres- 
sion and malnutrition was prevalent. 
Parents were not accustomed to visit- 
ing the school unless summoned when 
their child had misbehaved. Would a 
recreation program reach children 
with so many serious problems? 


Ruth Gillette Hardy, then principal 
of the school, was the first to notice a 
lessening of tensions in many children 
who were attending the afterschool 
program and using paint, clay, and 
tools, and participating in dancing, 
singing, and dramatics. The children 
met with the same leader each after- 
noon and, as a group, planned their 
activities; every child could participate 
in any activity when it was offered. 
Almost immediately the importance 
of the group leader became evident. 
Children were relating to a sympa- 
thetic adult who enjoyed being with 
them and who provided a variety of 
things for them to do. Although we 
had used the term “afterschool groups” 
for these activities, the children began 
calling them their “clubs.” 


Teachers who had previously ques- 
tioned the value of afterschool activ- 
ities became interested in the changes 
they noticed. They began to ask for 
help in modifying their school pro- 
gram to allow for creative and manip- 
ulative activities, after having found 
that such activities broadened the 
child’s interests, developed their con- 
cepts, and, all in all, made learning 
more effective. 


The next year the Public Education 
Association, an organization of citizens 
interested in the public schools, 
adopted the project as its field demon- 
stration. 
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From the beginning, an effort was 
made to reach parents and to work 
with other agencies in the community. 
A home and school visitor secured 
parental cooperation in the aims of 
the school, while Dr. John Lovejoy 
Elliot, founder and director of the 
Hudson Guild Neighborhood House, 
welcomed us to the neighborhood and 
helped us to become part of the com- 
munity. 


Development of the Project 


After five years, the Public Educa- 
tion Association asked the Board of 
Education to evaluate the program; 
and, in 1942, as a result of this evalu- 
ation, the Board decided to set up a 
three-year demonstration in the Chel- 
sea school and in a school in West 
Harlem that had an all-Negro popula- 
tion, under the supervision of the 
Elementary Division of the Board of 
Education. The program was now 
known as the All-Day Neighborhood 
Schools. 

The Board furnished six regularly 
licensed teachers for each school and 
one clerk for both, and the Public 
Education Association continued to 
furnish the services of the director and 
and administrator for each school. 

Our firm conviction was that when 
teachers became better able to recog- 
nize children with problems, they 
needed the help of a trained worker 
to confer with them about some chil- 
dren and to give special care to others 
who required it. But since the Board 
of Education would not supply a 
worker from the Bureau of Child 
Guidance, the Public Education Asso- 
ciation engaged a qualified psychiatric 
social worker and a special arrange- 
ment was made for her to have super- 
vision by the Bureau of Child Guid- 


ance. 
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Having the Bureau worker located 
in the school serves in improving mu- 
tual understanding; social workers 
and psychologists become more sympa- 
thetic and understanding of the prob- 
lems facing the teachers; teachers have 
more respect for the skills of the so- 
cial worker, and feel less threatened 
by asking for help. Then, too, the ex- 
tended school day made the child ac- 
cessible to treatment from 8:30 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. “Since children can be 
seen in the school, they are available 
for treatment during periods of resist- 
ance when they might otherwise avoid 
agency contact... . Often it is possible 
to work with parent and child and 
avoid the shattering break that occurs 
when a child is removed from the 
family and community to receive in- 
stitutional care.”’8 


Group Teacher Requirements 


The successful, experienced teach- 
ers selected for the program had the 
point of view of guidance, and they 
came voluntarily; they were really 
interested in the type of work they 
were expected to do. They were desig- 
nated as “group teachers” to distin- 
guish them from classroom teachers. 
They worked the same number of 
hours as other teachers, but from 10:40 
A.M. to 5 p.M. During the hours in 
which they were in school for the 
regular school session—until 3 p.m.— 
they worked with groups of children 
taken from certain specified classes. 
The work that went on during the 
hour was carefully planned in confer- 
ence with both the classroom teacher 
and the group teacher. Since, at this 
time, both teachers were working with 
less than an entire class, they planned 


* Joseph Rosner, “Therapy with ‘Latchkey’ 
Children,” The American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, April, 1957. 
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activities that would provide optimum 
benefit for the children. In this way, 
children received either individual 
help, an enriched program, or an op- 
portunity for creative activities. 


The Afterschool Program 


In the afterschool hours of 3 to 5 
p.M., the group teacher had a group 
of not more than twenty-five children 
from approximately the same age and 
grade. Although these groups are 
voluntary, parents must register their 
children. Occasionally, when a child 
very much in need of the afterschool 
program cannot get his mother to 
come to the school, application blanks 
are sent home, but a continued effort 
is made to see the parent. In some 
cases, home visits are made by either 
the group teacher, the school social 
worker, the psychologist, or some other 
member of the school staff. Children 
are selected from the many appli- 
cants according to need; those who 
are unsupervised because both par- 
ents are working, or for some other 
reason, have priority. Others are rec- 
ommended by the social worker, the 
principal, or a teacher on the basis of 
need for the activity or possession of 
some special talent that could be de- 
veloped by the program. 


During the three-year demonstra- 
tion period, the staff of the Division of 
Reference and Research under Dr. J. 
Wayne Wrightstone evaluated the pro- 
gram and came up with favorable 
findings which led the way to expan- 
sion of the program. Accordingly, in 
September, 1945, two additional 
schools were designated as All-Day 
Neighborhood Schools; the Board of 
Education now supplied seven teach- 
ers—one to serve as administrator—and 
a clerk; and three full-time social 


workers from the Bureau of Child 
Guidance were also assigned. 

The Public Education Association 
continued to furnish the services of 
the director until 1949, when, through 
the regular process of examination, 
the director became a member of the 
staff of the Elementary Division as- 
signed to the All-Day Neighborhood 
Schools. 


Effect of the Program 


Principals, teachers, and social work- 
ers can cite innumerable instances of 
changes in children who have been 
served by the All-Day Neighborhood 
Schools. Children who could not oth- 
erwise be kept in school are now being 
helped to adjust to it through the serv- 
ices ‘provided. 

As an example, let us take ten-year- 
old Verilla, who is now functioning 
normally in the fourth grade and is 
typical of the children being reached 
in our schools. At six, when Verilla 
entered the school, she could not be 
kept in a classroom for more than an 
hour. She fought with the children 
and created disturbances by shouting 
or running around. Referred to the 
Bureau of Child Guidance, she could 
not be accepted for treatment because 
of iack of cooperation from the home. 
Instead, the group teacher and the 
administrator, with the consent of the 
principal, worked out a modified pro- 
gram through which she could remain 
in school. With the attention given 
her, Verilla was gradually able to 
abandon her erratic behavior. 

These children, helped by the All- 
Day Neighborhood Schools to build 
up a feeling of self, develop better 
attitudes toward schools. This results 
in an improvement in their behavior 
as well as in their studies. 
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Recently, a boy who once attended 
an All-Day Neighborhood School was 
elected by his college to represent it 
in Denmark this summer, while an- 
other college student volunteers in the 
evening community center because, as 
he says, he knows what the All-Day 
Neighborhood School meant to him 
when he was growing up. 


The Program Today 


At present, there are twelve All- 
Day Neighborhood Schools in low 
socio-economic and high delinquency 
areas. Many of the children come from 
hard-to-reach, problem families. The 
neighborhoods in which these schools 
are located have few if any social agen- 
cies other than the school. Because of 
the increasing demands made upon 
it, the Bureau of Child Guidance no 
longer gives full-time service to the 
All-Day Neighborhood Schools. 

It has become increasingly evident 
through the years that the schools 
play a most significant role in such 
neighborhoods. They must provide a 
program of education to compensate 
for the lacks in the home; they must 
create the emotional climate necessary 
for learning to take place. Often it is 
only in school with a sympathetic 
teacher that a child gains that feeling 
of self that makes learning possible. 
The All-Day Neighborhood Schools 
have made a particular contribution 
in this direction. 

Group teachers receive special ori- 
entation and continuous in-service 
training to help them bridge the gap 
between home and school. And in 
their in-service training, class teachers 
study ways of modifying the curricu- 
lum to build up a background and 
give children a feeling of success. 


Significant here is the opportunity 
for the teachers to share their burdens 
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and to exchange experiences. The 
group teachers’ relationships with the 
child during the day and after school 
bring about changes in the child’s at- 
titudes, which are shown in his class- 
room behavior, and which in turn 
have an effect on the classroom teacher 
as well. This effect was expressed by 
one of the principals as follows: 

“Because the afterschool club pro- 
gram necessitates the acceptance by 
the teachers of these underprivileged 
children with all their problems, the 
All-Day Neighborhood School teachers 
carry over this acceptance into their 
classroom work with the children and 
to the teachers of the cooperating 
classes.” 


The afterschool groups, still called 
“clubs” by the children, are the most 
obvious service to parents. The prac- 
tice of having these children meet each 
day with the same leader has proved 
popular with the children, perhaps 
because of the sense of security it gives 
them. There are waiting lists for all 
the “clubs.” In one of our schools, 
where the population has temporarily 
been cut in half because a housing 
project is being constructed, the clubs 
are still oversubscribed. So great has 
been the need to serve more children 
that additional groups have been 
formed with money secured by citizens 
for All-Day Neighborhood Schools. 
The Division of Community Educa- 
tion has also cooperated by furnishing 
additional leaders from 3 to 5 p.m. 


Significance of Citizen 
Participation 


Parent and citizen committees con- 
tinue to develop as an important 
phase of the program. As our knowl- 
edge of the neighborhood grows, we 
become aware of its many residents— 
storekeepers, professional people, and 
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housewives—who show a sincere inter- 
est in improving the community. The 
committees serve many functions: they 
bring volunteer helpers into the 
school; they publicize the program of 
the All-Day Neighborhood Schools 
locally; they raise money for addi- 
tional supplies and for summer school 
programs. They work with other com- 
munity organizations to meet the 
neighborhood needs, supporting such 
projects as rent clinics, public hous- 
ing, extension of public library serv- 
ice, clean-up campaigns, health exam- 
inations, and so on. 

In addition, a city-wide committee 
has been formed which cooperates ac- 
tively with the Board of Education in 
promoting the growth and develop- 
ment of the All-Day Neighborhood 
Schools.® It raises funds to publicize 
the program, and has helped increase 
citizen, parent, and community inter- 
est in the new schools as they are 
added. The committee has organized 
a special council at which representa- 
tives of the local citzens committees 
and two members of the Board of the 
city-wide organization meet monthly 
with the committee’s president. Here 
they discuss mutual problems, ex- 
change experiences, and make recom- 
mendations to the city-wide group. 


The importance of these citizens’ 
committees cannot be underestimated. 
In a recent article, Dr. John M. Mar- 
tin stated that the most efficacious ap- 
proach for modifying behavior is 
through community-centered _ pro- 
grams supported by continued im- 
provements of the collective welfare. 
He pointed out that public and private 
delinquency prevention agencies have 
spent comparatively little money or 


®*The committee recently became a sub- 
committee of the Public Education Associa- 
tion. 
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energy on such community-centered 
programs and stated: “The essence of 
this approach to social reorganization 

. is to stimulate social change in 
delinquency-prone neighborhoods.’’!° 
According to Dr. Martin’s findings, 
current community organizations are 
made up of professional social workers 
and middle-class laymen. Seldom, if 
ever, are the people for which pro- 
grams are being planned part of these 
organizations. 


In fact, as far back as 1936, Professor 
Frederic M. Thrasher indicated that 
any attempt to prevent delinquency in 
local areas must fix responsibility for 
social change at the neighborhood lev- 
el, where such changes can be imple- 
mented by local community leaders 
assisted by experts. 

Through the years, local citizen 
groups have shown the validity of 
these statements. At the same time, it 
is through this kind of citizen interest 
that the neighborhood becomes aware 
of the needs and problems of the 
school. 


In an article on minority group and 
class status, Dr. Martin Deutsch wrote: 
“If the school is to be the compre- 
hensive socializing institution, the all- 
day school program should be ex- 
panded, as it is one of the most suc- 
cessful current attempts to increase the 
influence of the school and to develop 
constructive behavioral alternatives 
for the children.”!1 Furthermore, Dr. 
Deutsch continues, “Although it could 
not be accurately quantified, the ob- 
servers had the distinct impression 


John M. Martin, “Three Approaches to 
Delinquency Prevention: A Critique,” CRIME 
AND DELINQUENCY, Jan., 1961, p. 21. 

“Dr. Martin Deutsch, “Minority Group 
and Class Status as Related to Social and 
Personality Factors in Scholastic Achieve- 
ment,” Monograph No. 2, The Society of Ap- 
plied Anthropology, 1960. 
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that children in the experimental 
group who participated in the all-day 
school program reflected in their con- 
versation and behavior wider experi- 
ence, broader knowledge, and more 
curiosity than did others in the ex- 
perimental school. This program did 
give the children the opportunity for 
creative expression and organized play 
under competent supervision by 
people who understand their needs.”!? 


These opinions are corroborated by 
Professor MaclIver in his conclusions 
and recommendations for the Juvenile 
Delinquency Evaluation Project. He 
stated: 


ADNS has developed a multi-pronged 
approach directed toward reducing the 
symptoms of maladjustment characteristic 
of a significant proportion of the children 
in the Special Service Schools. The co- 
operating classes and clubs provide en- 


2 Ibid., p. 4. 
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riched curriculum and varied activities, 
the BCG workers offer emotional and 
social direction, the school-community 
coordinators stimulate and direct parent 
and citizen interest, while the citizens’ 
committees attempt to marshal the neigh- 
borhood forces to reinforce the efforts of 
the schools.24 


In addition to recommending an 
extension of the program, Dr. Maclver 
asks for a continuous evaluation of all 
its aspects. A study of the methods 
used in both the group work and the 
afterschool programs and in the work 
with citizens and the community 
would help to define the school’s role 
in preventing and controlling delin- 
quency and would also be of great 
value to other schools in New York 
and other cities that wish to adopt 
the program. 


8 Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Project 
—Interim Report No. XIII, “The All-Day 
Neighborhood Schools,” Dec., 1959, p. 28. 
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Developments in Correction—1960 
Part II* 


Howarp B. GILL 
Director, Institute of Correctional Administration, School of Government and Public 
Administration, American University 
General Superintendent of Prisons for the District of Columbia (1944-45); 
Superintendent, State Prison Colony, Norfolk, Mass. (1927-34) 
B.A. (Economics), 1913; M.B.A., 1914, Harvard University 
Author, “Correction’s Sacred Cows,” “An Operational View of Criminology” 


Administration and Program 


DVANCES in administration and 
program seem to “just grow’— 
hit or miss. This does not mean that 
many excelJent accomplishments have 
not been made or that promising 
projects have not been launched. 
Those presented here certainly denote 
progress; but, except for the subse- 
quent influence on correctional pro- 
grams by New Jersey’s classification 
system (developed nearly thirty-five 
years ago), advance in correction has 
not followed any recognizable pattern. 
Juvenile court service was improved 
in 1960. Probation and parole got a 
lift here and there. Several states be- 
gan to recognize the advantages of 
centralized, professional leadership. A 
new classification division was organ- 
ized and new day schools for prisoners 
built. However, these were not strictly 
new developments but rather attempts 
to catch up with the times. 

The latest and perhaps most signifi- 
cant'developments in programing are 
concerned with three things: psychi- 
atric and psychological services for 
treating offenders; prerelease centers 
(although preparing prisoners for re- 


* Part I, covering the 1960 revision of the 
Declaration of Principles, prison construction, 
and personnel, appeared in the April, 1961, 
issue of CRIME AND DELINQUENCY. 
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lease is as old as parole) ; and the in- 
creasing reliance of prison adminis- 
trators on volunteer citizen help to 
supplement their own personnel. 

Qn the whole, correction in Amer- 
ica has progressed from a “machine- 
gun penology,” under which security 
was the entirety of every prison pro- 
gram, to a penology which uses an- 
other kind of ammunition—security, 
work, vocational and academic train- 
ing, medical care, family welfare, 
athletics, hobbies, and entertainment 
—all in the hope that, through these 
“programs” of rehabilitation, some- 
thing may rub off on convicted crim- 
inals. And something undoubtedly 
does rub off. However, this “shotgun 
penology” has not proved very effec- 
tive. It is too overloaded to justify the 
expenses of time, energy, and _per- 
sonnel needed to maintain it. Perhaps 
someday a more effective type, more 
precise and realistic, will be devel- 
oped; it will be a penology that relies 
on problem-solving rather than on 
programs. It will seek to acculturate 
the offender to the society to which he 
will return, instead of imposing on 
him a bizarre program of “rehabilita- 
tion” that has little or nothing to do 
with reducing his particular criminal 
tendency. 
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Statewide Departments of 
Correction 

During 1960, two states reorganized 
their correctional systems and a plan 
for a statewide system was promoted 
in a third state: 

Minnesota brought together, under 
a single Department of Corrections 
headed by Will C. Turnbladh, all its 
services—including institutions, camps, 
and probation and parole—for delin- 
quent children and youthful offend- 
ers. They had previously existed in 
three separate state departments. The 
Pardon Board’s jail inspection and 
secretarial services were also trans- 
ferred to the Department. 

Colorado has also made provision 
through its legislature for a new De- 
partment of Correction, thus doing 
away with several previously active 
boards. Still undecided, however, is 
the selection of a director. A statewide 
juvenile parole department was also 
put into operation during 1960. 

A single correctional department 
for adult and juvenile institutions was 
advocated by the Montana Council on 
Corrections, a Citizen Action Pro- 
gram committee of NCCD. 


Connecticut 

County Government Abolished.—In 
one of the boldest moves affecting cor- 
rection, Connecticut abolished county 
government, which, although political- 
ly powerful, has long been an anach- 
ronism in both law enforcement and 
correction. Describing county sheriffs 
as “political birds of passage,” the 
late Bruce Smith, internationally 
known for his police surveys, went on 
to say that an “elected law enforce- 
ment officer” is a thing of the past. 
The point need not be further em- 
phasized; the county jail is a well- 
established disgrace. Former federal 
warden Harold Hegstrom has been 
appointed to administer the jail sys- 
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tem; what happens now to Connecti- 
cut county jails may set.the pace for 
other states. 

Alabama 

Juvenile Court.—A state commission 
on juvenile court legislation is con- 
sidering replacing the present county 
juvenile court system with juvenile 
and family courts on the circuit court 
level. Four such circuit courts are now 
in operation; extension would raise 
the standards of such courts by plac- 
ing part of the financial responsibility 
on the state. The commission will also 
consider the possibility of a statewide 
juvenile probation service as well as 
other problems relating to the preven- 
tion and control of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Parole System.—The legislature in- 
creased the Board of Pardons and 
Paroles appropriation by $200,000. Of 
this, $100,000 became available last 
October, enabling the Board to em- 
ploy eleven additional professional 
personnel. 

Tennessee 

Statewide Probation and Aftercare 
for Juveniles.—First authorized in 
1957, Tennessee’s Division of Juvenile 
Probation did not fully operate until 
July, 1959. On that date, ninety-one 
of Tennessee’s ninety-five counties 
were eligible to receive services from 
the newly created division, which pro- 
vides professional probation supervi- 
sion to children and aftercare services 
to the four state vocational training 
schools. 

Maine 

Community Work for Prisoners.— 
The legislature passed a bill under 
which the prison, in cooperation with 
other state agencies, may permit in- 
mates to work outside the institution. 
As a result, prison crews are helping 
to develop a state park in the vicinity 
of the prison. 
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South Carolina 

Restitution for Vandalism.—In Spar- 
tanburg, the Children’s Court adopted 
a policy of ordering full restitution in 
all cases of vandalism. Wherever a 
child is old enough to earn the resti- 
tution money, he does so. Otherwise, 
parents must make restitution and 
have their child reimburse them in 
some way. 
Debtor-Creditor Relations.—In Green- 
ville, the Juvenile and Domestic Re- 
lations Court employed an effective 
means of dealing with debtor-creditor 
cases. In order to preserve the family 
and keep it from becoming a public 
liability, the court arranges to receive 
all the earnings of the family, allows 
the family a reasonable amount for 
its support, distributes any excess to 
creditors according to a schedule of 
claim priorities, and enjoins all credit- 
ors from interfering with the family. 


Massachusetts 
School Counselors.—The Division of 
Youth Service has added five new ad- 
justment counselors to local school sys- 
tems. Grants-in-aid were extended to 
Boston and Cambridge for delin- 
quency prevention. 


Regional Detention Centers.— 
Massachusetts has also supplemented 
its statewide regional detention pro- 
gram for juvenile delinquents with 
two small centers for the use of courts 
and parole departments in the central 
and western parts of the state. Like 
the larger ones in Boston, these re- 
gional centers will provide pre-adjudi- 
cation studies and custodial services. 
Additional detention centers are 
planned for northeastern and south- 
eastern Massachusetts. 

The first forestry camp of the Divi- 
sion of Youth Service was established 


at Cape Cod. 


Medical Therapeutic Facility.—Af- 
ter generations as a purely custodial 
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prison, the correctional institution at 
Bridgewater has recently been official- 
ly designated a “‘medically therapeutic 
facility” for the criminally insane, the 
defective delinquent, the alcoholic, 
and the sexually dangerous offender. 
For the first time, there will be a com- 
plete staff of full-time psychiatrists. 
The group counseling program has 
been expanded and occupational ther- 
apy inaugurated for all inmates. Reg- 
ular staff conferences are held with 
them while recreational and avoca- 
tional activities have been added to 
the usual industrial and maintenance 
programs. 

Renovations in some of the build- 
ings have been made for a special 
treatment center for the sexually 
dangerous. 

Apprenticeship Training.—With the 
cooperation of the State Department 
of Labor and Industries, the Norfolk 
prison has expanded its apprentice- 
ship training program. Prisoners are 
taught furniture upholstering, sheet 
metal and electrical work, baking, 
painting, and carpentry so that they 
are able to find work upon release. 

At the Walpole prison, new voca- 
tional training courses in masonry and 
building have been _ introduced. 
Through the cooperation of the 
Speedwriting Institute of New York, 
women inmates at the Framingham 
prison can study speedwriting. 

Parole Service.—Recent additions to 
the parole staff have reduced the aver- 
age caseload to seventy. The Depart- 
ment of Mental Health has appointed 
a psychiatrist to the Parole Board who 
will evaluate and treat special prob- 
lem cases. 

State Supervisor of Correctional 
Recreation.—_The appointment of a 
Supervisor of Recreation has enabled 
the Department of Correction to ex- 
pand and improve its recreational 

programs in all state prisons. 
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California 

Family Counseling Service.—The 
California Department of Corrections 
has initiated a pilot demonstration 
Family Counseling Service project 
which will bring institutional and pro- 
fessional personnel together with 
members of the inmates’ families to 
learn how they may mutually help 
rehabilitate the inmate. 

Trade Advisory Committee.—A 
Trade Advisory Committee has been 
set up in the Department of Correc- 
tions as a resource of expert advice on 
the most advantageous, economical 
methods for the vocational training of 
inmates. Last year, over 500 labor and 
management leaders met regularly 
with institutional and parole person- 
nel to give guidance to hundreds of 
inmates and parolees. 


District of Columbia 

Psychological Services for Recidi- 
vists—The Department of Correction 
has, at its Reformatory Division, a new 
Psychological Services Center, which 
studies and provides treatment for 
the chronic offender (a person con- 
victed of two or more felonies). Its 
staff consists of a graduate clinical 
psychologist and his two assistants, 
two psychiatric social workers, a soci- 
ologist, and a social worker. Each of- 
fender accepted for treatment is given 
both individual and group therapy. 
Case reports are provided by the 
Board of Parole; the supervision case- 
load is planned for a maximum of 
twenty parolees. Sixty-five prisoners 
have been included in the program, 
but only one has been paroled so far. 

Employment for Probationers and 
Parolees.—A new cooperative Employ- 
ment Council Unit services the U.S. 
District Court, the D.C. Municipal 
Court Probation Department, and the 
D.C. Board of Parole. The unit—three 
counselors and a clerk—works with 
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the probation board and its officers in 
securing employment for probationers, 
parolees, and good-time releasees. Dur- 
ing its first six months of operation, 
585 persons were referred to the unit; 
206 placements were made. 


Pennsylvania 

Psychiatry at Eastern Penitentiary.— 
The Medical Center and the School 
of Law at Temple University, in co- 
operation with Eastern Penitentiary, 
established a unique program of group 
psychotherapy and short-term psychi- 
atric treatment services at the prison 
for twelve hours a week. 

Michigan 

Passes and Furloughs for Young 
Offenders.—Having had considerable 
success with passes and furloughs in 
the probation camp, Michigan set up 
a similar program in one of the cor- 
rection-conservation camps for young 
offenders. So far, the new program has 
proved successful. 

A home placement program for 
parolees has been established in one 
of the large urban areas. 


Missouri 

New Division of Classification.— 
The Division of Classification and As- 
signment began operating its new Re- 
ception-Diagnostic Center at Jefferson 
City last January. The Center is 
staffed with a director, a clinical psy- 
chologist, four correctional casework- 
ers, and three clerical personnel. All 
convicted male offenders are commit- 
ted by the courts to the Department 
of Correction and are received and 
assigned at the Center. 

Honor Dormitory for Long-termers. 
—A new honor dormitory at Jefferson 
City’s state prison has been established 
for long-term prisoners who have ex- 
cellent work and conduct records but 
require maximum custody. They have 
special recreation privileges and are 
largely self-governing. 
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The state prison also instituted day 
and night educational classes, with 
courses accredited by the State De- 
partment of Education. The Division 
of Inmate Education employs a staff 
of sixteen full-time and eleven part- 
time civilian teachers, and the prison 
library has been moved to larger and 
more centrally located quarters. A 
hobby shop has been set up in the old 
library location. Movies are shown 
nightly. 

Pre-Release Unit.-A Separation 
Unit with a capacity of sixty is func- 
tioning in a building formerly used 
by the Women’s Prison outside the 
wall of the State Prison. Eighty men 
will eventually occupy the unit, which 
is reserved for those released without 
parole. St. Louis and Kansas City 
police departments have cooperated 
in finding homes and jobs for such 
releasees. 


Minnesota 

Probation Services.—Legislation en- 
acted in 1959 made it mandatory for 
all juvenile courts to have probation 
services by 1960. The services are pro- 
vided either through the Division of 
Youth Conservation of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections or through a sub- 
sidy plan administered by the Depart- 
ment. Two or more counties may join 
in employing a full-time probation 
officer. All eighty-seven county juve- 
nile courts now have probation serv- 
ices, compared with only twenty-seven 
prior to this legislation—accomplish- 
ment of a goal set by Luther Young- 
dahl when he was governor several 
years ago. 


Wisconsin 
Group Foster Homes.—Group foster 
home placement, initiated in 1955, 
grew in 1960 from twelve licensed 
group homes caring for sixty-six de- 
linquent children to nineteen with a 
total capacity for ninety-eight chil- 
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dren. Community and agency accept- 
ance of the program were brought 
about by the encouraging and some- 
times phenomenal changes in the chil- 
dren’s behavior patterns. 

Prison Industries Centralized.—The 
Division of Corrections has established 
a new section called Corrections In- 
dustries, which centralizes manage- 
ment of the entire industries program. 
The new unit was created because of 
an increase in the number of prisons 
having industrial activities. 

Treatment for Female Misdemean- 
ants.—Adult female misdemeanants 
serving a maximum sentence of six 
months or more in a county jail will 
be transferred to the state-operated 
Wisconsin Home for Women. Instead 
of serving their sentences in virtual 
idleness, such women may now take 
advantage of available treatment and 
training oportunities. 


Ohio 

Better Parole Service.—As a result of 
a two-year campaign, Ohio has added 
at least fifteen new officers to its field 
parole staff and increased the Pardon 
and Parole Commission from three to 
five members. Hence, each case coming 
up for parole is given longer and more 
careful consideration; in the field, 
some caseloads have been reduced and 
more intensive supervision has been 
made possible. 

Psychiatric Services.—A supervising 
psychiatrist was added to the staff of 
the Division of Correction and a Psy- 
chiatric Treatment Committee, con- 
sisting of four psychiatrists, was 
formed to assist the Division in its 
mental health work. 

Professional Progress for Women 
Prisoners.—At the Ohio Reformatory 
for Women, a formal program of edu- 
cation for the inmates was inaugu- 
rated, and a professional classification 
unit was established to assist in their 
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treatment with full-time professional 
direction for the first time in the re- 
formatory’s history. 

Alcoholics Anonymous. — During 
1960, each of the adult institutions 
including the Reformatory set up an 
Alcoholics Anonymous program as 
part of its treatment services. 

Washington 

Typical of the advance being made 
in several Western states is that of 
Washington under the direction of 
Garrett Heyns. 

In adult and juvenile parole, in- 
creased appropriations have made pos- 
sible additional personnel. With an- 
other $25,000 appropriation, the di- 
rector of institutions may now sub- 
sidize probation services in counties 
where they are nonexistent or inade- 
quate. This is a pilot program to 
demonstrate to county officers the 
need of providing such services them- 
selves. 

A move to centralize all prison farm 
and dairy activities is under way with 
a revolving fund of $300,000. Another 
fund of $317,000 will support a prison 
industry program and thus obviate the 
necessity for biannual appropriations. 
It has been reported that the problem 
of idleness in adult institutions has 
“practically been solved.” 

Western Interstate Corrections Com- 
pact.—Washington has joined Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming in a 
Western Interstate Corrections Com- 
pact, which was drawn up by a com- 
mittee of governors from those states 
to facilitate joint efforts in institution- 
al construction. At present, interest is 
centered in a cooperative effort to pro- 
vide care for women and defective 
delinquents. 


Citizen Participation 


The seed planted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Prison Association in 1787, car- 
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ried on continuously by that organiza- 
tion for over 170 years, and renewed 
in Massachusetts in the 1930’s through 
“Friends of Norfolk” and “Friends of 
Framingham,” has spread throughout 
the United States. While some prison 
administrators reject the idea of lay 
participation, a great many prison 
workers welcome this supplement to 
their professional and technical staffs. 
There can be no doubt that, on the 
whole, such citizen participation en- 
riches the correctional program and, 
by bringing the community into the 
prison, helps acculturate prisoners to 
the normal society to which they must 
return. 


Today, the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency is conducting 
the most ambitious program in this 
area, which will be more fully de- 
scribed below under “Research.” 


More closely related here are the 
programs carried on by many insti- 
tutions cooperating with private citi- 
zens. A bulletin issued by the United 
Prison Association of Massachusetts 
describes the activities in about twen- 
ty-five prisons,! ranging all the way 
from friendly visiting, Dale Carnegie 
courses, meetings of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, and voluntary religious counsel- 
ing to professional medical and sur- 
gical care and ambitious employment 
programs on the part of management 
and labor. 

Characteristic, too, of citizen par- 
ticipation was the cooperative effort 
in February, 1960, of the Connecticut 
Prison Association and the State Pris- 
on Administration to enlist represent- 
ative citizens in planning prerelease 
training and aftercare programs. Rep- 
resentatives of more than twenty-five 
public and private organizations were 


1What’s New in Citizen Participation in 
Correctional Programs? Boston, United Prison 
Association of Massachusetts, Aug., 1960. 
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invited to participate in planning a 
program involving education, occupa- 
tional training, employment services, 
group and individual counseling, 


family casework, community contacts, 
lay advisors and sponsors, supervision 
after release, and religious counseling. 
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The program was begun with the 
opening of the Osborn Division of the 
state prison in July, 1960. 

Michigan reported increased em- 
phasis on citizen participation in 
group counseling activities, particular- 
ly for youthful offenders. 


Research 


For years, research was conducted 
by white-jacketed students in labora- 
tories or by bespectacled professors in 
ivory towers. Then, Kurt Lewin in- 
troduced Action Research in the field 
of youthful behavior at both the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the University of Michigan, and thus 
began a whole new concept of cor- 
rectional research. 

Today, the three main types of re- 
search are operational, laboratory, and 
statistical. 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


Operational research, or research in 
action, may be of two kinds: explora- 
tory or evaluative. The first seeks to 
solve a problem by random observa- 
tions, hunches, systematic observa- 
tions, working hypotheses, and trial- 
and-error projects—all aimed at de- 
veloping a hypothesis; the second 
seeks to prove or disprove the hypo- 
thesis that has grown up out of a 
controlled experiment. 


LABORATORY RESEARCH 


A second type of research, which 
may be either exploratory or evalua- 
tive, is laboratory research. From it 
have come the science of criminalistics, 
crime laboratory techniques, and psy- 
chological and other clinical tests 
proving so valuable to twentieth cen- 
tury correction. 


STATISTICAL RESEARCH 


In vogue for a long time, statistical 
research simply starts with a hypothe- 
sis Or an assumption and then dis- 
covers whether it correlates with past 
statistical studies or records. In this 
type of research, degree of recidivism 
is often used as the criterion of success 
for any correctional program; and so 
base expectancy analyses are devel- 
oped which differentiate offenders 
given “average treatment” according 
to risk. Thus, a false assumption re- 
garding recidivism is accepted and the 
assumption of “average treatment” as 
being “fixed” leaves the correctional 
process in a perpetual rut. 

More than anything else, this pre- 
occupation with prediction has kept 
criminological research on an aca- 
demic level and blocked out more 
useful operational research. Unfortun- 
ately, despite the number of impres- 
sive statistical studies published, most 
of them have produced results of little 
operational value. 

The following survey will cover 
only some of the more important proj- 
ects being undertaken in these three 
areas of research. 


Citizens Committee on Crime and 
Delinquency 


The most ambitious research proj- 
ect of an exploratory nature now be- 
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ing undertaken is that of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency 
in the field of citizen participation. 
This project, which has many nation- 
wide ramifications, has been made pos- 
sible by generous grants from the Ford 
Foundation. Originally launched in 
1955 with an initial grant of $600,000 
to the then National Probation and 
Parole Association, the project devel- 
oped Citizen Action Program com- 
mittees in Michigan, Washington, 
Montana, Texas, Oklahoma, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Indiana. An addi- 
tional grant of $1,095,000, announced 
in September, 1959, was made to en- 
able NCCD to extend citizen action 
programs for the next five years to a 
large number of additional states re- 
questing them. With legislation, bet- 
ter planning and services, and the 
raising of administrative standards 
should come an improved means of 
preventing and treating youthful de- 
linquency. 

In three states—Indiana, Michigan, 
and Ohio—it is reported that at least 
$22,000,000 in annual operation costs 
would be saved by 1970 if the NCCD 
citizen committee recommendations 
were to go into effect in the next ten 
years. 


“Halfway House” in Delaware 


In Wilmington, significant explora- 
tory research in “Team Treatment 
Aftercare in a Community Hostel” 
was made possible in 1959 through a 
three-year National Institute of Men- 
tal Health grant. The basic hypothesis 
is that “a man needs some support 
while he is readjusting to free society” 
and that this support “can best be 
given by professionally supervised resi- 
dential programs for a short period 
after release.” It found expression 
through establishment of a “halfway 
house” for men released from Dela- 
ware’s prisons. 
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Robert G. Crosswhite, executive di- 
rector of the Prisoners’ Aid Society of 
Delaware, and Maurice A. Breslin, the 
project’s program director, made a 
survey of various aftercare projects 
now under way in the United States 
and elsewhere.? Special mention was 
made of four projects similar to the 
Delaware Halfway House—St. Leon- 
ard’s House, in Chicago; Crenshaw 
House, in Los Angeles; the YMCA 
Project, in New York; and St. Dismas 
House, in St. Louis. 

Such establishments for released 
prisoners are not new. The Volunteers 
of America, under the leadership of 
Maud Ballington Booth, set up a 
“Hope Hall” in many cities during 
the early part of this century. Many 
Prisoners’ Aid societies also main- 
tained facilities where released prison- 
ers found shelter, advice, and aid. 
Both the Volunteers of America and 
the Prisoners’ Aid ultimately aban- 
doned these group projects in favor 
of helping individual prisoners. 
Whether the Delaware project, and 
the others, will avoid the pitfalls of 
the old “Hope Halls” and present 
something more permanent remains 
to be seen. 


Evaluating Federal Correction 

The University of Illinois is trying 
to determine which elements of the 
programs currently operated by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons contribute 
to postrelease success or failure. Its 
work is made possible by a $242,000 
Ford Foundation grant for a four-year 
project through 1962. 

As part of its project, the University 
is studying the programs of Leaven- 
worth, Terre Haute, Milan, Chilli- 
cothe, and Ashland, and of five federal 
probation and parole areas in the 

*“Aftercare Homes and the Intermediate 


Plan,” Proceedings, Ninetieth Annual Con- 
gress, American Correctional Association. 
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Midwest, and it will evaluate, by 
means of interviews with prisoners 
and parolees, the success of those pro- 
grams. 

Another part of this research will 
observe how a group of inmates pro- 
gresses through imprisonment and pa- 
role; still another will statistically ana- 
lyze the records of released inmates. 
It is hoped that, through this analysis, 
an optimum release date for a given 
type of inmate in a given correctional 
program can be arrived at. A fourth 
study will consist of observations on 
experimentation which may be sug- 
gested by the earlier analysis. 






















Research and Information Centers 


The Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
granted the NCCD $41,900 for ten 
months for a National Research and 
Information Center on Crime and De- 
linquency, a central clearing house.’ 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
for many years operated a somewhat 
similar center under the direction of 
Thorsten Sellin. A criminological in- 
formation center has long been advo- 
cated by Albert Morris, of Boston 
University, currently editor for the 
United Prison Association of Massa- 
chusetts, which publishes many valu- 
able pamphlets on correctional re- 
search. 



























Illinois 

Delinquency Prevention in Chicago. 
—The Chicago Boys Clubs received a 
Ford Foundation grant of $875,000 
for a six-year delinquency prevention 
program in three deprived Chicago 
neighborhoods. To measure the pro- 
gram’s effectiveness, an additional 
grant of $350,000 was made to the 
Institute for Social Research at the 
University of Michigan. Other Ford 











*Further development of the center was 
assured by a $363,000 grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health last spring. (See 
NCCD News, May, 1961, p. 1.) 
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Foundation grants for delinquency re- 
search totaled over $700,000. 


California 


Perhaps the most ambitious re- 


‘search program is that undertaken by 
‘the California Department of Correc- 


tions. Over 100 staff members of vari- 
ous California correctional agencies 
are engaged in full-time or part-time 
research under the direction of J. 
Douglas Grant. In addition, a private 
agency known as the Institute for 
the Study of Crime and Delinquency 
was established at Berkeley, with 
Richard E. McGee, Director of the 
Department of Corrections, as presi- 
dent; Heman G. Stark, Director of 
the Youth Authority, as vice-presi- 
dent; and J. Douglas Grant as sec- 
retary. The Institute will do that re- 
search which cannot be taken on by 
public agencies. Its first project: an 
international survey of correctional 
practice, financed by a $105,000 Ford 
Foundation grant. 


The Calitornia Division of Re- 
search deals with five special areas: 
(1) Information about inmate popu- 
lation by which to assess the treatment 
program and derive a rate of “base 
expectancies” (the probability of 
parole success or failure). (2) The 
“Intensive Treatment” program, at 
San Quentin and Chino, which uses 
both individual casework and group 
counseling techniques. (3) The 
“Therapeutic Community” at the 
Pilot Rock Forestry Camp and in two 
groups at Chino, where community 
and small group meetings, group work 
units, and individual counseling are 
used to develop interpersonal relation- 
ships. (4) A study of parole supervi- 
sion by varying the size of the case- 
load and type of supervision. Several 
different criteria for measuring the 
results of this study have already been 
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obtained. (5) Treatment of narcotic 
addicts. 

These are only samples of many 
more activities, both operational and 
statistical, conducted by the California 
Department of Corrections. According 
to J. Douglas Grant: “The agency’s 
ultimate criterion of efficiency is not 
stated in terms of punishment or 
cures. It is stated in terms of how 
much antisocial behavior can be re- 
duced at how much expense to the 
taxpayer. This criterion is combined 
with the costs of time and confine- 
ment, specific programs, and returns 
to the institution. It takes into ac- 
count the kinds of new offenses occur- 
ring upon release to the community. 
Further, it is concerned with diffi- 
culties in maintaining institutions and 
institutional management.” 


Massachusetts 


Director of Research.—The appoint- 
ment of a director of psychological 
research and a sociologist as research 
assistant in the Department of Cor- 
rection has resulted in an expanded 
program. Several projects have been 
initiated and completed by outside 
medical agencies. 

The staff of the Correctional Insti- 
tution at Concord is making a study 
comparing the recidivism rates of 
those inmates who responded to aca- 
demic and vocational training with 
the rates of an equal number who 
did not. 

Supported by a $50,000 grant from 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health, the Massachusetts Parole 
Division is cooperating with Tufts 
University in a three-year study of 
pre-adolescent delinquency behavior. 


Connecticut 


Staff members of Connecticut Col- 
lege are doing research on committed 
women. 


Howarp B. G1Lu 





The Long Lane School for Girls 
and Wesleyan University have made 
a study of “self-esteem” and have 
come up with information helpful in 
preparing the delinquent child for 
his return to the community. 

The Connecticut Prison Association 
reported on a pilot project dealing 
with continuance of psychiatric treat- 
ment of a limited number of ex-prison- 
ers who are undergoing treatment at 
the time of their release. 

Rhode Island 

Juvenile Delinquents.—An interest- 
ing undertaking in exploratory oper- 
ational research was launched late 
in 1959 with a federal grant of $75, 
000. Eight girls and eight boys were 
carefully selected from two training 
schools to receive group psychother- 
apy, with the unique feature of bring- 
ing their parents into the plan and 
continuing the treatment after the 
youngsters are released. 


District of Columbia 

Insitute of Criminological Re- 
search.—The Department of Correc- 
tion’s Institute of Criminological Re- 
search encourages studies by its per- 
sonnel, and co-sponsors studies by 
students attending American Univer- 
sity, Catholic University of America, 
George Washington University, 
Georgetown University, Howard Uni- 
versity, and the University of Mary- 
land. To insure objectivity, an ad- 
visory council of sixteen leading crim- 
inologists, teachers, and administra- 
tors supervises the projects. To date, 
fifteen projects have been completed 
and nine more are under way. An ex- 
ample of the projects is a study, by 
George Washington University’s 
School of Government, of nonprofes- 
sional counseling in U. S. prisons. 
Unfortunately, no means has yet been 
found to publish the conclusions of 
the studies. 
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Inmates Aid Medical Research 


From all over the nation come 
reports of prison inmates who are 
volunteering their services for many 
kinds of medical research in the in- 
terest of public health. 


Conclusions 

The combination of operational 
and research personnel is a welcome 
one. Too often those who are com- 
petent in research are woefully ig- 
norant of operational problems and 
needs, and those competent in the 
operational field are utterly untrained 
in methods of research. The profes- 
sional researchers prevail in academic 
studies because they are more articu- 
late; but their work is ignored by 
operational personnel because it is 
either misunderstood or not applic- 
able. 

Correction could stand a mora- 
torlum on those studies seeking a 
quick and easy method of prediction 
in order to avoid the risk of possible 
failure. Screening tests and _predic- 
tion tables are poor substitutes for the 
courage of exploration and new dis- 
covery. Already a Council for Cre- 
ative Research has been established 
at the University of Colorado and 
some preliminary reports have been 
made on sociological factors in delin- 
quency. 

To restrict operational research to 
evaluation studies, to dismiss “hunch,” 
“intuition,” and “experience” as 
“euphemisms for bias, ignorance, and 
obstinacy,”* or to assert a monopoly 
of objective findings by only certain 
kinds of quantitative research is to 
blind oneself to an area of profession- 
al activity which can supply rich 





*“Heman G. Stark, “The Prospect for Cor- 
rection,” CRIME AND DELINQUENCY, Oct., 1960, 
p. 340. 
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scientific resources. Such a limited 
point of view fails to recognize that 
research often begins with a problem 
and not with a hypothesis; that 
“brainstorming” is just another name 
for “hunch”; that random observa- 
tions are the foundation of inductive 
reasoning; and that trial and error are 
the warp and woof of experience. 
These, too, can be recorded, classified, 
and analyzed, compared and tested, 
interpreted and used as the basis for 
clinical prediction. They are just as 
scientific as evaluations—and far more 
creative and productive. Chi-squares 
and correlations are all right in their 
place; but they can never replace the 
spirit and the vitality essential for 
finding new intellectual frontiers. 

What is sorely needed in correc- 
tional research today is as much em- 
phasis on search as on the re (the 
“back” look). What is needed is more 
of the dynamic pioneering of Norfolk 
Island, Norfolk, Eng., and Norfolk, 
Mass.; of Highfields, Warwick, and 
the Judge Baker Foundation; of John 
Howard, Thomas Beevor, and Alex- 
ander Maconochie; of Elam Lynds, 
John Haviland, Louis and Theodore 
Dwight, Enoch Wines, Franklin B. 
Sanborn, and Zebulon Brockway; of 
Thomas Mott Osborne, Austin Mac- 
Cormick, Mary Harris, Kenyon Scud- 
der, Norman Fenton, and Reed Co- 
zart; of Aichhorn, Sturiip, Maxwell 
Jones, Fritz Redl, Krebs, Luria, Mo- 
reno, and Thornberry. These projects 
and men represent operational re- 
search of the highest order. And their 
results were achieved mainly through 
“hunch,” “intuition,” and “experi- 
ence.” For as Truman Kelly, a truly 
great statistician, has pointed out, “In 
markings near about we discern the 
contour of the land and glimpse the 
portal of the future.” 








NCCD Field Services 


MILTON G. RECTOR 
Director, National Council on Crime and Delinquency 


OR NCCD 1960 was an exciting 
year. Citizen and correctional 
leadership in many states and muni- 
cipalities made marked progress in 
dealing with the delinquency and 
crime problem. We admit to consider- 
able pride in stating that NCCD’s field 
services contributed to this progress. 
In 1960 St. Louis reported that de- 
linquency cases in the juvenile court 
had not risen in three previous years 
and attributed the condition to im- 
proved court, probation, and police 
juvenile services following an NCCD 
survey. 


Indiana and Ohio reports indicated 
substantial accomplishments. In Ohio 
delinquency referrals to the juvenile 
courts decreased 5.9 per cent and com- 
mitments to training schools decreased 
11 per cent. In Indiana, where adult 
probation had previously been used 
in only 22 per cent of the cases, com- 
mitments to state institutions went 
down by 1,200 in one year. Strength- 
ened court services and changes in 
sentencing practices advocated by 
NCCD Citizen Action Program com- 
mittees in these states can be credited, 
in large part, with these important 
forward steps. 

In 1960 the Women’s Division (900,- 
000 strong) of the Presbyterian Church 
voted to direct its attention to the de- 
linquency problem. It is planning a 
three-year country-wide study and ac- 
tion program with the help of NCCD 
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headquarters and field staff and other 
interested national agencies. 

NCCD greatly strengthened its in- 
formation service with the launching 
of its National Research and Informa- 
tion Center. The Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund provided funds for its organiza- 
tion and the National Institute of 
Mental Health has allocated funds for 
its operation for the next four years. 
An acute national need of the field 
for a comprehensive central clearing 
house of research and information has 
finally been met. 


The Saginaw Probation Demonstra- 
tion Project terminated. Preliminary 
findings indicate that the use of pro- 
bation was increased to 69 per cent of 
convictions, the number of commit: 
ments was cut in half, and the proba- 
tion violation rate also was halved. 


Citizen Action 

From 1955 to 1959 NCCD, with help 
from the Ford Foundation, demon- 
strated in eight states! that top level 
citizen committees working with pro- 
fessionals could, with dispatch, greatly 
improve a state’s striking power for 
the prevention and control of delin- 
quency and crime. The success of this 
pilot Citizen Action Program? was so 
dramatic that the Ford Foundation 
made a second grant to permit NCCD 


1Indiana, Michigan, Montana, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Washington, West Virginia. 

See NPPA NEws, Jan., March, May, Sept. 
Nov., 1959. 
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to bring the program to additional 
states. 

Progress in the original eight states 
continues at the same pace as in the 
demonstration period. The program 
has been launched in three new states 
(Georgia, Massachusetts, and Oregon) 
with additional kick-offs scheduled for 
California, New Mexico, and New 
York in the fall. Other states actively 
in the process of organization are 
Iowa, Maryland, Missouri, and Penn- 
sylvania. 


Surveys 


Surveys, NCCD’s most tangible serv- 
ice to the cities and states, are the 
most time-consuming of the Council’s 
field activities. They also comprise one 
of the Council’s most productive func- 
tions. This is true whether the study 
is made for a city or state or for one 
of NCCD’s state Citizen Action Pro- 
gram committees. 

Sixteen surveys were completed in 
1960. These ranged from statewide 
studies, such as an analysis of institu- 
tional populations in Indiana and a 
statewide system of family courts and 
detention in Louisiana, to an intensive 
study of a local court or detention 
program. Fourteen of the following 
surveys examined juvenile programs; 
two dealt with youth and adult serv- 
ices: 

Duval County (Jacksonville), Fla.— 
Juvenile Court, Detention, and Re- 
lated Agencies 

Indiana.—Adult Male Penal Institu- 
tional Population Evaluation 

Delaware County (Muncie), Ind.—De- 
tention Needs 

Vigo County (Terre Haute), Ind.— 
Detention Needs 

Louisiana.—Statewide System of Fam- 
ily Courts and Detention 
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Kent County (Grand Rapids), Mich. 
—Handling of Delinquency and 
Neglect 

Harrison County (Gulfport), Miss.— 
Juvenile Court and Detention 

Clark County (Las Vegas), Nev.— 
Juvenile Court, Probation, and De- 
tention Services 


New Mexico.—Institutions and Re- 
lated Services for Delinquent Chil- 
dren 

Columbus, Ohio.—Common Pleas and 
Municipal Court Services 

Licking County (Newark), Ohio.— 
Detention Needs 

Mahoning County (Youngstown), 
Ohio.—Juvenile Court, Juvenile Po- 
lice Services, and Juvenile Detention 
Facilities 

Knox County (Knoxville), Tenn.—Ju- 
venile Court, Probation, and De- 
tention 

Dallas County (Dallas), Texas.—Juve- 
nile Court and Probation Depart- 
ment 

Dallas County (Dallas), Texas.—Dallas 
Juvenile Home 

Tom Green County (San Angelo), 
Texas.—Juvenile Court, Detention, 
and Law Enforcement. 


At the close of the year, six surveys 
were in process and five others were 
scheduled for an early start. One of 
the latter is a comprehensive study of 
Delaware’s correctional program (ju- 
venile and adult, local and state). 

Action following surveys continues 
as it has in the past. A case in point is 
Youngstown, Ohio, where the juvenile 
court, police juvenile services, and 
juvenile detention were studied. The 
Greater Youngstown Community 
Chest and Health and Welfare Coun- 
cil and the survey committee have 
accepted full follow-up responsibility. 
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All major recommendations either 
have been adopted or are in the 
process of adoption. From another 
Ohio city (Hamilton) NCCD recently 
received a most heartening report from 
the United Fund director, who stated 
that every recommendation made by 
NCCD in a 1952 survey has been put 
into effect. 


Field Consultation 


In 1960, NCCD staff made 398 visits 
to 172 cities in 39 states. These visits 
covered the entire range of NCCD’s 
program. Assistance and advice were 
given on facilities and services for the 
prevention, control, and treatment of 
delinquency .and crime. They included 
such areas as employment of parolees, 
youth employment and the school 
dropout problem, child protection, a 
research design for measuring the ef- 
fects of group discussions with parents 
of delinquent children, a new deten- 
tion home, recruitment and training 
of staff, legislation, an administrative 
study of a probation department, aid 
to a Health and Welfare Council in 
planning a training institute for police 
juvenile officers, and, in four states, 
helping to plan and participate in 
institutes for judges. 


Detention Services 


Much staff time is given to on-the- 
spot help and information on juvenile 
and adult detention. NCCD’s director 
of detention services participated in 
eight of the surveys listed above. In 
1960, assistance was given by this di- 
vision of NCCD to 115 cities in ten 
states and Canada. Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Wisconsin were aided 
in planning regional detention facil- 
ities. 

In addition, two cities received sub- 
stantial help in planning new adult 
jail facilities. 


Mitton G. RECTOR 





NCCD is deeply concerned with a 
growing tendency to overuse detention 
as soon as a new facility is available. 
It is not unusual ‘to find that, soon 
after a new detention home is opened, 
the number of children detained in- 
creases 100 to 200 per cent, and more. 
Yet, in jurisdictions where this occurs, 
there is no evidence to show that de- 
taining a child who is not a danger to 
himself or the community is a more 
effective procedure than providing 
good casework while he awaits court 
disposition in the custody of his par- 
ents. The entire problem of control- 
ling detention admissions must be 
studied much more intensively. 
Detention Practice—Significant De- 
velopments in the Detention of Chil- 
dren and Youth appeared in 1960, and 
research was completed for the second 
edition. of Standards and Guides for 
the Detention of Children and Youth’ 


Legal and Legislative 


An important standard-setting service 
of NCCD is the publication of model 
acts as guides for legislators. Three 
new acts are in preparation—A Model 
Sentencing Act, A Standard Act on 
Correctional Services (in cooperation 
with the American Correctional Asso- 
ciation), and A Model Act for Annul- 
ment of a Conviction. 

Consultation on legislation was 
given to five states and Canada by 
NCCD’s legal counsel. 

The Advisory Council of Judges is 
preparing two major works: Guides 
to Evidence and Procedure in the Ju- 
venile Court and The Law of Crimi- 
nal Correction. 

A three-year study by the Advisorv 
Council of Judges on the nature and 
correctional handling of the youthful 


* Published May 19, 1961. 
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offender (16-21 years of age) has reach- 
ed its midpoint. It promises to be an 
eye opener. Preliminary findings like 
the following should give those inter- 
ested in crime and delinquency prob- 
lems some food for thought: 


1. Probation is not nearly so widely 
used with youth as it could be. While 
reluctance to convict and commit is 
professed, the study of practice to date 
indicates a readiness to do so. Nearly 
one-half of the population of a pro- 
gressive specialized institution for 
youth (17-23) had never been tried on 
probation prior to commitment. Fig- 
ures from one state show that arrested 
young persons (over seventeen years 
of age) include a high percentage of 
true first offenders and that they have 
a low recidivism rate. The typical 
youthful offender may well prove to 
be a person who, contrary to popular 
belief, is not a failure of the juvenile 
courts and training schools. 

2. Youth, per se, is a less important 
factor than the offense in sentencing, 
even when special court procedures 
are authorized by statute. 

3. The rate of youth crime remains 
at a fairly steady rate. Criminal court 
figures for New York City in 1823 
showed that 33 per cent of all crimes 
were “youth crimes.” The rate for the 
period 1940-1956 ranged from 23 to 34 
per cent. In 1960 the rate was 27.6 
per cent. 


The report of this study will go a 
long way toward illuminating a 
“never-never land” of correction. 
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The Future 


NCCD plans to assume a stronger 
leadership role in delinquency and 
crime prevention. We need and hope 
to get special staff to pull together the 
best correctional thinking and experi- 
ence in the nation, to promulgate 
guides for community and agency ac- 
tion in prevention, and to extend our 
field consultation and study service as 
an aid to states and communities in 
organizing prevention programs. 

To step up the attack on delinquen- 
cy and crime by narrowing the gap 
between knowledge and practice, we 
must reach the general public. To do 
this, NCCD is developing a public 
education and information program 
as a major division of the Council. 
The resources of the mass media and 
dozens of volunteer service organiza- 
tions are available to enhance our 
efforts as soon as we are ready to pro- 
vide them with dramatic and inter- 
pretive material about crime and de- 
linquency—what it is and what it isn’t. 
Leaders in the field are available for 
speakers’ bureaus as soon as we are 
ready to furnish them with materials 
and schedule engagements for them. 
NCCD now has a specialist developing 
a plan for this program. 

The progress and expansion of 
NCCD services made in 1960 would 
have been unbelievable ten years ago, 
but it fell far short of the need. To 
borrow the language of Washington, 
D.C., a “crash program” for 1961 is 
essential if we are to get on top of 
the problem. 

















HE judicial opinions published 

below are the first contributions 
to what we hope will be a permanent 
department of CRIME AND DELIN- 
QUENCY. Opinions of trial judges in 
juvenile, family, and criminal courts 
often develop analyses of facts, and 
sometimes of legal situations, which 
have not been adequately covered in 
appellate court decisions. We plan to 
publish those trial court judges’ opin- 


John Strong v. Stephen P. Kennedy, 
Commissioner of the Police Depart- 
ment of the City of New York; Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York, 
New York County, February 8, 1961. 


HOFSTADTER, J. 


The petitioner passed the examina- 
tion for the position of patrolman in 
the Police Department. After appro- 
priate investigation, he was certified 
by the Department of Personnel to the 
Police Department as eligible. The 
police commissioner, however, on 
three occasions on the same day con- 
sidered the petitioner for appointment 
from among the three highest names 
on the eligible list and on each occa- 
sion passed over the petitioner in 
favor of another candidate. In this 
proceeding under Article 78 of the 
Civil Practice Act, the petitioner com- 
plains of such refusal to appoint him 
as arbitrary. 

He is now twenty-eight years old. 
In 1945, when he was thirteen, he was 


Opinions of Trial Judges 


Delinquency Adjudication Not a Disqualification to Hold 
Public Office 





ions that we think will be of value to 
the correctional field as well as to the 
judiciary, and we hope that such pub- 
lication will stimulate trial judges to 
write opinions of this kind. (See Dud- 
ley F. Sicher, “Writing and Publishing 
Opinions in Children’s and Family 
Courts,” Focus, Jan., 1954, pp. 6-11.) 












We invite submission of opinions 
for publication.—Ed. 






adjudicated a delinquent in the Chil- 
dren’s Court of the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court of the City of New York. 
The nature of the delinquency does 
not appear. The petitioner complains 
that the sole ground for his rejection 
was such adjudication. 

When submitted to an investigation 
by a police sergeant by direction of 
the commanding officer of the Police 
Academy, he was advised that, because 
of the delinquency adjudication, the 
respondent police commissioner would 
not consider him for appointment. 
After he had been notified of the re- 
fusal to appoint him, he requested a 
hearing on his eligibility. Despite a 
long-standing practice of the commis- 
sioner to grant informal hearings, 
upon request, in similar situations, 
his request for the usual hearing was 
denied. The reason given at Police 
Headquarters was the petitioner’s ad- 
judication as a delinquent when he 
was thirteen. None of the foregoing 
is denied. 
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Standing on his right, as head of 
his department, to select one of the 
three highest on the list (see Matter 
of Delicati v. Schechter, 3 A.D.2d 19), 
the commissioner has not revealed the 
basis for the rejection of the petition- 
er. Undoubtedly, he has a very broad 
discretion in making appointments to 
the Department, and when exercised 
within its proper sphere the Court 
may not impinge on it. Yet, broad as 
the discretion is, it is not unlimited; 
for, unlimited discretion is the equiv- 
alent of unbridled power, which is 
contrary to the spirit of our democ- 
racy. Arbitrary power, however well 
intentioned, is an anomaly in a free 
society. Accordingly, the applicable 
rule is that the police commissioner 
may not arbitrarily refuse to appoint 
an eligible candidate (Matter of 
Hamilton v. Monaghan, 285 App. Div. 
692, affd. 1 N.Y.2d 877; Matter of 
Maynard v. Monaghan, 284 App. Div. 
280, 283; Matter of Embarrato v. 
Adams, 2 A.D.2d 877, leave to appeal 
den. 3 A.D.2d 701. See also Matter of 
Hamilton v. Brennan, 203 Misc. 536; 
Matter of Anonymous v. New York 
City Transit Authority, 4 A.D.2d 953, 
affd. 7 N.Y.2d 769). 

Section 84 of the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court Act—‘“Adjudication not 
to serve as a disqualification”—pro- 
vides: 

No adjudication under the provisions of 
this act shall operate as a disqualification 
of any child subsequently to hold public 
office or as a forfeiture of any right or 
privilege or to receive any license granted 
by public authority; and no child shall 
be denominated a criminal by reason of 
such adjudication, nor shall such adjudi- 
cation be denominated a conviction. 
Neither the fact that a child has been 
before the children’s court for hearing, 
nor any confession, admission or statement 
made by him to the court or to any of- 
ficer thereof while he is under the age 


of sixteen years shall ever be admissible 
as evidence against him or his interest 
in any other court. 

It is not held here that an adjudica- 
tion of juvenile delinquency may 
never be taken into account in weigh- 
ing the suitability for appointment of 
an individual. But we apply the term 
“juvenile delinquency” to a wide 
range of misdeeds. Our laws provide 
that a child may be declared delin- 
quent not only for violation of state 
laws and municipal ordinances, but 
also for such general forms of miscon- 
duct as habitual disobedience, way- 
wardness, and incorrigibility—conduct 
that would not be criminal in an 
adult. Discrimination must be made 
between misbehavior which is isolated 
and arises out of the high-spirited na- 
ture of youth and its inherent insta- 
bility, and misconduct which is con- 
tinuous and basic. This is especially 
important when the misdeed in ques- 
tion was committed by a child of ten- 
der years—in this instance, thirteen. 
For all too often our children reflect 
the violence of our age. The corrup- 
tion of the elders has spawned the de- 
linquency of the ycung. Youthful mis- 
conduct is but a symptom of the wider 
and deeper malaise of our society. 
Indeed, young people—bewildered, 
perplexed and bedeviled—are to be 
commended in that only a small num- 
ber of them—estimated as low as 3 per 
cent—succumb to the deleterious in- 
fluences that surround them. And 
even these youngsters are for the most 
part not vicious but, rather, vulner- 
able. Certainly the faltering of youth 
should not of itself irretrievably stig- 
matize the offender for all time. The- 
mistocles reminds us that the wildest 
colts often make the best horses. 

If the petitioner has been denied 
appointment, not because his ad- 
judication in fact tends to discredit 
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him, but in pursuit of a settled policy 
to reject all candidates who have been 
adjudicated juvenile delinquents, re- 
gardless of every other factor, then the 
police commissioner will have under- 
taken to establish the very disqualifica- 
tion prohibited by the quoted statute. 
Self-evidently, such nullification of the 
law and flouting of the policy which 
it embodies must be condemned as 
arbitrary and therefore unlawful. 
What is more, it is inadmissible and 
contrary to wholesome public policy. 
The underlying purpose of our laws 
relating to delinquency is protective, 
not punitive. The act establishing spe- 
cial statutory courts with jurisdiction 
over juveniles expressly provides that 
such young people are not to be 
treated as criminals but as children 
in need of “aid, encouragement and 
guidance” (Domestic Relations Court 
Act, Sec. 89). The police in this city 
have long recognized these general 
principles and have contributed to 
their effectuation by the praiseworthy 
efforts of their Juvenile Aid Bureau 
and the Police Athletic League. And 
the Court of Appeals, writing of pro- 
ceedings in Children’s Court, has flatly 
stated that “all suggestion and taint 
of criminality was intended to be and 





has been done away with” (People v. 
Lewis, 260 N.Y. 171, 176). 

To permit an adjudication of de- 
linquency to operate as an automatic 
disqualification in later life would 
vitiate the entire philosophy behind 
special courts for children. If it is, in 
fact, one of our purposes to rehabili- 
tate children in trouble—to offer them 
the “aid, encouragement and guid- 
ance” envisioned by the statute—we 
must take the responsibility for their 
integration into the community as 
useful citizens. 1t would be futile— 
and even cruel and inhuman—for the 
law, on one hand, to encourage the 
wrongdoer to mend his ways, and, on 
the other, to reject the reformed trans- 
gressor. Indeed, “joy shall be in heav- 
en over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just 
persons, which need no repentance” 
(Luke, xv, 7). If the petitioner is in- 
deed “the lost sheep which has been 
found,” the community—and the Po- 
lice Department—should welcome him 
back into society. 


The matter is therefore remanded 
to the police commissioner for further 
proceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion. 


Distrust of Confessions in Certain Situations 


In the Matter of Four Youths; The 
Juvenile Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, April 7, 1961. 


KETCHAM, J. 


In a trial by the Court four youths 
were charged with assaulting and at- 
tempting to rob a man on a Washing- 
ton street about 11:00 p.m. one Satur- 
day evening last summer. The assist- 
ant corporation counsel offered as evi- 
dence the testimony of police officers 
reporting on what they heard each 


boy say while at the police precinct or 
police headquarters. 

The facts as shown by the evidence 
admitted are these: On Sunday morn- 
ing, May 8, 1960, after obtaining de- 
scriptions and details from the com- 
plainant and from a thirteen-year-old 
boy who had observed the incident, 
two precinct officers proceeded to the 
home of one suspect, informed him 
and his mother of the charges, and 
took him into custody. Shortly there- 
after a second suspect was identified 
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on the street and the officers took him 
into custody, arriving at the precinct 
with both boys about noon. After con- 
frontations, interrogation, and discus- 
sion at the police precinct, without 
parents, relatives, or counsel to guide 
them, both boys are alleged to have 
made certain oral admissions to the 
police officers. 

The next morning, at an early hour, 
precinct police officers went individu- 
ally to the homes of the two additional 
suspects, took them into custody, and 
transported them to Metropolitan Po- 
lice Headquarters. Later that morn- 
ing, although the complainant failed 
to identify either of these boys, the 
thirteen-year-old witness allegedly did 
identify them. In this setting it is 
claimed that these three boys also 
made certain oral statements to police 
officers at headquarters. 

All four boys were then released by 
the police to their parents, complaints 
were filed at the Juvenile Court by 
the policemen, and each boy and his 
parents subsequently appeared at the 
Court as directed. When interviewed 
at the Juvenile Court, each of the 
four youths denied being involved in 
the assault and attempted robbery. 
The question arose at the trial of the 
case as to whether this court should 
accept as competent evidence the oral 
statements made to the police officers 
while at the precinct or at police head- 
quarters. 

The Court rejected this proffered 
evidence on the grounds that such 
testimony is hearsay and that the 
reason for the admission of such ex- 
trajudicial statements against interest 
in adult criminal trials (as a common 
exception to the rule against hearsay) 
is not equally applicable in juvenile 
court proceedings. In dealing with 
questions of evidence such as this, it 
is important to remember the under- 
lying purpose of all legal proof—to 
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establish the truth.1 The determina- 
tion of truth should not degenerate 
into a complicated legal game, espe- 
cially not in a juvenile court proceed- 
ing where the purpose of the action 
is noncriminal and nonpunitive.? In 
this case the Court is very much con- 
cerned with the establishment of the 
facts in order to lay a foundation for 
its corrective and rehabilitative pro- 
cedures. Unless its decision is based 
on established facts, the entire basis 
for its disposition will fall like a house 
built upon quicksand.3 

Whereas the disposition or punish- 
ment for adult criminal behavior up- 
on a finding of guilt is prescribed 
within relatively narow limits, no 
such rule binds the juvenile court in 
its dispositions. Instead, this court 
seeks to dispense individualized jus- 
tice. Whatever may be the ultimate 
goals of a juvenile court in terms of 
the welfare of the child, the court has 
one fundamental responsibility to the 
child and to the community; that is, 
to instill in each juvenile that passes 
through the court a sense of fairness 
and a respect for our American con- 
cept of “equal justice under law.” 
Such a respect for law enforcement 
can be founded only upon truth. 

Simply stated, the Court’s decision 
in this case rests upon the considered 
opinion—after nearly four busy years 
on the juvenile court bench, during 
which the testimony of thousands of 
such juveniles has been heard—that 
the statements of adolescents under 


1“The hearsay rule is concerned only with 
reliability of evidence offered to prove a 
fact, whatever that fact might be, and oper- 
ates to render inadmissible extrajudicial 


writings or declarations....” Papadakis v. 
United States, 208 F.2d 945. 

2See Pee et al. v. United States, 107 U. S. 
App. D. C. 47, 274 F.2d 556 (1959). 

See Guides for Juvenile Court Judges, 
National Probation and Parole Association, 
1957, pp. 58-61. 
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eighteen years of age who are arrested 
and charged with violations of law are 
frequently untrustworthy and often 
distort the truth. It is the Court’s 
firm belief that such a decision is 
clearly within the sound discretion of 
a juvenile court judge. Moreover, a 
similar position has been adopted by 
at least three state courts.5 

In the circumstances which occur- 
red here there were many reasons for 


““Whether a confession is voluntary de- 
pends upon facts that surround it, and the 
judge’s decision is final as to its competency 
except in those cases in which his finding of 
fact is plainly untenable.” United States v. 
Gottfried (two cases), 165 F.2d 360, cert. 
denied 68 S. Ct. 738, 333 U. S. 860, 92 L. Ed. 
1139, rehearing denied, 68 S. Ct. 910, 333 U. S. 
883, 92 L. Ed. 1157. 


®1. Virginia.—Confession of a colored boy, 
approximately fifteen years of age, of normal 
physical development and mental age of 
eleven years, who was found by sanity com- 
mission to be sane and of sufficient intel- 
ligence to be responsible for his acts, was not 
admissible in prosecution for rape by reason 
of accused’s immaturity and fear. Johnson v. 
Commonwealth, 35 S.E.2d 770, 184 Va. 466. 

2. Oklahoma.—Ordinarily confessions of 
defendants seventeen or eighteen years of 
age accused of burglary are inadmissible in 
evidence when given in absence of parents 
or guardian or counsel, since such defendants 
should be deemed incapable of waiving con- 
stitutional and statutory safeguards provided 
by law in a criminal case, unless it appears 
beyond a reasonable doubt that such minor 
defendants fully understood effects and re- 
sults growing out of waiver. Olivera v. State, 
354 P.2d 792. 

3. Alabama.—In a prosecution for larceny 
against an infant under sixteen, her con 
fession to a deputy sheriff to whom she 
delivered the stolen article is inadmissible 
under Code 1907, Sec. 6464, as amended by 
acts 1915 P. 577, providing that the state- 
ments or confessions made by child under 
sixteen shall never be legal or competent 
evidence against the child, the section being 
part of the general scheme for the creation 
of juvenile courts for youthful offenders. 
wherein they are protected as wards of the 
state. Felder v. State, 85 So. 868, 17 Ala. App. 
458, 


the boys to give the answer or admis- 
sion that was sought regardless of the 
truth, so that the questioning would 
cease and they could get home to their 
parents. Wigmore states that the prin- 
cipal reason for the inadmissibility of 
a confession is that, under certain 
conditions, it becomes untrustworthy 
as testimony: 


The ground of distrust of confessions 
made in certain situations is, in a rough 
and indefinite way, judicial experience. 
There has been no careful collection of 
statistics of untrue confessions, nor has 
any great number of instances been even 
loosely reported, but enough have been 
verified to fortify the conclusion, based 
on ordinary observation of human con 
duct, that under certain stresses a person, 
especially one of defective mentality or 
peculiar temperament, may falsely ac- 
knowledge guilt. This possibility arises 
whenever the innocent person is placed 
in such a situation that the untrue ac- 
knowledgment of guilt is at the time the 
more promising of two alternatives be- 
tween which he is obliged to choose; that 
is, he chooses any risk that may be in 
falsely acknowledging guilt, in preference 
to some worse alternative associated with 
silence.... 

The principle, then, upon which a con- 
fession may be excluded is that it is, 
under certain conditions, testimonially 
untrustworthy ...; the essential feature is 
that the principle of exclusion is a tes- 
timonial one, analogous to the other 
principles which exclude narrations as 
untrustworthy. . . . 


Consequently the Court decided in 
this trial to reject the offer of the 


*John Henry Wigmore, Laws of Evidence, 
8rd ed., Sec. 822. See also the opinion of 
Loring, C.J., in State v. Schabert, 218 Minn. 1, 
15 N.W.2d 585, 587: “From these decisions, 
we deduce the rule that unfairness in viola- 
tion of due process exists when a confession 
is obtained by means of pressure exerted 
upon the accused under such circumstances 
that affect the testimonial trustworthiness 
of the confession.” 
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government to introduce, during the 
presentation of its case-in-chief, the 
statements of each of the four youths 
made to police officers after the boys 
were apprehended, taken into police 
custody, and interrogated at a police 
facility in detail about the alleged 
attack because it did not believe that 
such statements were testimonially 
trustworthy. 

The British psychiatrist, Dr. Wil- 
liam Sargent, in his recent analysis 
of the physiology and behavioral as- 
pect of religious conversion, brain 
washing, psychotherapy, and other 
processes employed to change men’s 
beliefs, notes that police interrogation 
techniques need not be based on ter- 
ror or torture to result in erroneous, 
though perhaps entirely voluntary, 
confessions of guilt.? Fatigue, the anx- 
iety aroused by the mere fact of accu- 
sation of crime, the tension inherent 
in the questioning itself, the person- 
ality instability of the suspect, all may 
contribute to a state of abnormal 
brain activity and unusually great sug- 
gestibility on the part of the person 
accused. The police, for their part, 
suspecting, if not initially convinced 
of, his guilt, may inadvertently, by the 
direction of their questioning, suggest 
to the person being examined the 
nature of his wrongdoing. Truth and 
falsehood having become hopelessly 
confused in his mind, it is with entire 
good faith that he later gives back 
what was originally implied or sug- 
gested by them. 

Sargent points out that erroneous 
confessions are much more likely to 
occur when the examiner starts with 
very strong beliefs, which are then 
conveyed back to him in subsequent 
confessions. Thus, despite warnings to 
the person being interrogated concern- 


™William Sargent, Battle for the Mind, 
New York, Doubleday, 1957, pp. 185-218. 
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ing the use to which his incriminating 
statement may be put, despite an ab- 
sence of threats or punishments, de- 
spite the observance of fair play by 
the police at all times, the confession 
may well be a distortion of the truth 
or wholly erroneous. Needless to say, 
this is not the invariable result of 
police examination, or even the most 
usual consequence. But the danger 
that an impressionable adolescent may 
unconsciously succumb to the pres- 
sures of the interrogation situation 
must be reckoned with if justice is to 
be done. 


Although counsel for the respond- 
ents sought to show that the state- 
ments against interest were not made 
voluntarily, the Court’s decision does 
not rest on such a showing. The ques- 
tion of whether the statements were 
made voluntarily should not be the 
primary question in a juvenile hear- 
ing in the opinion of the Court; 
rather the central question which the 
Court must answer is whether the 
statements were true. For a suggestible 
youth, the authoritarian atmosphere 
of a police station is, in itself, accusa- 
tory and full of tensions and pressures 
not conducive to a frank, open, and 
unvarnished expression of opinion.§ 
These statements, made to the police 
under such circumstances, could well 
have been motivated by many things 
besides a desire to tell the truth.® 


®“Facts and circumstances surrounding 
giving of a confession affect both its admis- 
sibility and its credibility.” Schaffer v. United 
States, 221 F.2d 17. 

®*“These pressures may consist of threats or 
promises made to induce the giving of the 
confession. Or the inducement for the con- 
fession may lie in a desire to shield the per- 
son really guilty, or in the hope of escaping 
detection for a more serious offense. Then 
there is the more than ordinary possibility 
that the confession may be the expression of 
a demented personality. If any of these in- 
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Hence, none of the youth’s oral state- 
ments was considered trustworthy 
enough to be admitted as evidence. 
In this case defense counsel claimed 
that the alleged statements against 
interest were elicited by a combina- 
tion of threats and inducements made 
by the police. Such charges of mis- 
conduct in the interrogation of sus- 
pects—juvenile or adult—are easily 
made but often hard for the police to 
contradict. There was no competent 
evidence produced in this case to sup- 
port such allegation:. On the contrary, 
this Court has found that the pro- 
cedures for police handling of juve- 
niles in this jurisdiction, especially 
the procedures of the Youth Aid Di- 
vision officers who are especially 
trained to work with juveniles, are 
commendable. Under the circum- 
stances, the Court considered it un- 
seemly that the police officer should 
be required to submit himself to a 
cross-examination which sought to at- 
tack his credibility and to impugn his 
motives.1! If, however, the voluntari- 
ness of each juvenile’s oral statement 


fluences exist to the extent of making it 
appear that the confession is not a voluntary 
confession or not a statement of the true 
facts, it is not admissible in evidence.” [Em- 
phasis added.] Bram v. United States, 168 
US. 532, 42 L. Ed. 568, 18 S. Ct. 183; Ziang 
Sung Wan v. United States, 266 U.S. 1, 69 L. 
Ed. 131, 45 S. Ct. 1. 

“Tn federal courts, requisite of voluntari- 
ness is not satisfied by establishing merely 
that confession was not induced by promise 
or threat and confession is voluntary in law 
if and only if it was in fact voluntarily made.” 
Crawford v. United States, 219 F.2d 207, re- 
hearing denied 220 F.2d 352. 

11“Tn determining whether defendant’s con- 
fession was free from threat or inducement, 
conduct of officer to whom it was made will 
be rigidly scrutinized, but trial court’s con- 
clusion on such issue cannot be reviewed by 
Supreme Court unless so manifestly errone- 
ous as to show abuse of judicial discretion.” 
State v. Judge, 38 S.E.2d 715, 208 S.C. 497. 
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had to be determined before the Court 
could receive it into evidence, such a 
procedure would have been neces- 
sary.12 The Court’s ruling in this case 
avoided such cross-examination of a 
police officer by rejecting the proffered 
extrajudicial statements—not because 
they were involuntarily elicited, but 
because, whether voluntary or not, in 
the opinion of the Court they gave 
little assurance of being true. 

If these four juveniles had sincerely 
wished to make a clean breast of the 
matter, they could have done so to the 
police officer and subsequently ad- 
mitted their involvement to the Court. 
This, in fact, is what does happen in 
the vast majority of juvenile cases. If 
the extrajudicial statements were true, 
the police could then have obtained 
corroborative evidence to support the 
charges. This was done in the case of 
two of the youths. 

On the other hand, if the oral ad- 
missions made while in police custody 
are subsequently denied or contra- 
dicted by the juvenile when he is 
brought before the court, as in this 
case, such contradictions afford clear 
proof of the unreliability of the 
youth’s prior statement. Either the 
boy’s statement to the Juvenile Court 
under oath or his extrajudicial state- 
ment to the police officer while in 


#2In his treatise on evidence, Jones states, 
at Section 402, that the majority rule appears 
to be that the prosecution has the burden 
of showing initially that the confession is 
voluntary before it may be received. The 
minority rule, which seems to be the D.C. 
rule, is that a confession is presumed to be 
voluntary and is prima facie admissible in 
evidence, so as to require defendant to show 
existence of improper inducements. (In re 
Davis, 83 A.2d 590). The difference in the 
two rules is only a question of who has the 
burden of proving voluntariness. Under 
either rule the court must make a determina- 
tion before accepting a confession or admis- 
sion. 
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custody must be false. To eliminate 
the need to choose between the two 
conflicting statements, the Court de- 
cided not to accept either of the boys’ 
statements as proof of the facts. 
However, the Court acknowledged 
the relevancy of statements made by 
the boy to the police, not as evidence 
of the truth of one statement and the 
falsity of the other, but rather as 
proof of the general untrustworthiness 
of the boy’s testimony.!% Three of the 
boys chose not to testify at all. In the 
case of two, they were found involved 
on direct, non-hearsay evidence which 
corroborated the allegations of the 
petitions. A third was dismissed be- 


Jones states (Evidence, Sec, 271): “If a 
statement previously made out of court is 
offered in evidence through a witness or a 
writing, not for the purpose of establishing 
the truth of the matter stated, but merely 
for the purpose of establishing the fact that 
the statement was made, the evidence is ad- 
missible, if it is relevant, and it is not subject 
to the exclusionary impact of the hearsay 
rule.” See also Wigmore, op. cit., Sec. 1766, 
and Richards v. Lorleberg (App. D.C.), 79 
F.2d 413. 


cause the direct evidence, although it 
placed him on the scene of the inci- 
dent, failed to connect him with the 
assault charged. The fourth boy chose 
to testify under oath and sought to 
establish an alibi. Since the validity 
of the alibi depended to some extent 
upon the credibility of the fourth re- 
spondent, on rebuttal the Court per- 
mitted the police officer to relate prior 
inconsistent statements made by that 
respondent to the police officer while 
in custody. The police officer’s testi- 
mony, in these circumstances, was not 
admitted to establish the truth or 
falsehood of what the boy had told 
him at headquarters, but was accepted 
solely as proof that the boy’s statement 
about the same event had differed on 
other occasions and in other circum- 
stances. It was an attack on the fourth 
youth’s credibility. In other words, the 
police officer’s testimony in rebuttal 
was accepted by the Court as evidence 
of the unreliability or untrustworthy 
character of the boy’s testimony—the 
very basis for the evidentiary rule pre- 
viously applied by the Court. 









Letters. to 


“A Crisis of Authority” 





March 20, 1961 
To THE EpitTor: 

I was glad to read Professor Gilbert 
Geis’s temperate reply of March 11 
[CRIME AND DELINQUENCY, April, 1961, 
pp. 183-184] in regard to the question 
whether it is in general desirable by 
law to tighten up the definitions and 
procedures in the juvenile court in 
the interest of fair or constitutional 
rules protecting the freedom of the 
individual. 

It is true that over the years the 
social workers have strongly espoused 
the view that the juvenile court should 
not be constricted within the multi- 
plicity of legal rules which govern 
the adult criminal court, and that 
others in the community who worship 
at the shrine of legal formalities and 
safeguards take a different view. In 
my younger days I was a member of 
the Civil Liberties Union and was 
acutely aware—and for that matter, I 
am now—that in every society, includ- 
ing ours, the freedom and dignity of 
the individual are in continuous jeop- 
ardy. The views I have come to hold 
on the questions Professor Geis and I 
are discussing are not necessarily the 
views I would have expressed as a 
member of the Bar a decade ago, how- 
ever, but are views which have pressed 
in upon my consciousness since Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, when I undertook the 
duties of judge, including those of the 
juvenile court. 

It has come to be my view, as it is 
of Sutherland and other writers on 
criminology and as clearly enough 
shown by the statistics, that we are 
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the Editor 








living in what is essentially a lawless 
country, both as to adults and juve. 
niles, and that our people, in their 
headlong pursuit of happiness, hedon- 
ism, and freedom from all restraints, 
have brought about a crisis of author- 
ity. The consequence is felt in every 
home; parents are unsure of whether 
they have any right to require any 
standard of conduct on the part of 
their children. The hand of the 
schoolteacher is tied in considerable 
degree; employers find it exceedingly 
difficult to carry on their businesses 
and to find employees who are willing 
to work seriously in exchange for their 
salaries and to carry out assiduously 
the requirements of their employers. 
Our military forces are in a state of 
relaxation and unreadiness because of 
the unwillingness of people to have 
their sons submitted to a rigid dis- 
cipline; they may well prove to be a 
push-over for a determined foe. 

For these and other reasons it seems 
to me foolhardy in the extreme to 
further straitjacket the feeble means 
of protection in the hands of society. 
I wonder if Professor Geis is closely 
in touch with high school principals 
who have the desperate task of main- 
taining order among various groups 
of our unregimented youths, with 
little home training, and who are 
often at their wits’ end, if their con- 
versations with me are any indication. 
Having acutely in mind the modest 
assistance that I have been able to 
lend to these school men in maintain- 
ing at least a modicum of status in 
preserving control of their school 
mechanisms, and the many parents 
who have looked to the juvenile court 
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in desperation as a last refuge in 
bringing recalcitrant youngsters under 
control of society and of family, I 
despair to think of the outcome in 
this and other places were we shackled 
by the legal forms of the adult crim- 
inal court. 

Some years ago we had a case that 
arose in the junior high school, where 
a pupil had pulled a knife on a male 
teacher. Rather unwisely, I thought, 
the parents employed an attorney (un- 
usual in the juvenile court)—although 
probably my bearishness had to do 
more particularly with the individual 
attorney chosen—and undertook to 
make a cause célébre of the juvenile 
court hearing. The attorney brought 
in a number of pupils of both sexes 
who tried to make a hero of the stu- 
dent and a culprit of the teacher who 
had attempted to maintain order in a 
group of students waiting for the dif- 
ferent township buses at the conclu- 
sion of the school day. The hearing 
threatened to become distorted entire- 


ly beyond any useful purpose as an 
organ of society for the maintenance 
of order and protection of the body 
politic at large. Perhaps the offending 
pupil became a hero among a certain 
number of students. There is an odd 
psychology at work among these im- 
mature students. By nature they are 
rebellious and insubordinate. To com- 
plete the story, we sent the boy to a 
training school, carefully watched the 
situation there and at home, ultimate- 
ly brought the boy back to the school 
system with the aid of a committee of 
students and teachers who undertook 
to smooth over the rough places, inte- 
grated the boy back into the school 
system, and ultimately saw him gradu- 
ate from high school. In some less 
careful courts and school systems an 
incident like this could produce much 
worse consequences. 
CHaAuNCcEY M. Depuy 

President Judge, Thirty-ninth Judicial 

District, Franklin County, Cham- 

bersburg, Pa. 











Pioneers in Criminology, Hermann 
Mannheim (editor) . Pp. 402. London, 
Stevens, 1960. (Available in the U.S. 
from Quadrangle Books, Chicago; 
about $10.50.) 


A practical man, according to Dis- 
raeli, is one who practices the errors 
of his forefathers. If this is so, we can 
assume that the purpose of Pioneers 
in Criminology is to develop a sense 
of enlightened impracticality. 

John Dewey once suggested the 
counseling guidance of history as a 
means of overcoming the repetitive 
errors of the practical man. Only by 
knowing what we have been, he said, 
can we know what we now are and 
what we may become. Criminologists, 
who appear to have taken this admoni- 
tion to heart, make their customary 
obeisance to the classicists and the 
Lombrosians—without fully compre- 
hending the impact these great fore- 
runners of contemporary criminology 
have had upon their thinking. Simi- 
larly, many probation officers believe 
they are continuing the gentle tradi- 
tion of John Augustus’ “friendly coun- 
seling” instead of what they are actu- 
ally doing—supporting the vast bureau- 
cratic superstructure of record-keeping 
and presentence investigations. 


This, then, is a remarkably fasci- 
nating volume for the criminologist 
and penologist—not only because of 
its historical interest, but because it 
has much to say about contemporary 
problems and issues. It is edited by 
Hermann Mannheim, one of our most 
perceptive students of criminology, 
who not only is familiar with the wide- 
ranging literature of that field but 
also has the remarkable faculty of 
seeing implications in the critical 
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analysis of it. Seventeen pioneers in 
criminology are presented individually 
by an equal number of distinguished 
contributors, who view each man’s 
relationship to his time and his con- 
tributions to criminological knowledge 
and insight. 

In surveying the lives of these men, 
the reader should find it of more than 
passing interest that, of the seventeen 
theorists and humanitarians presented, 
only two—the incomparable Isaac Ray 
and Charles Doe—were Americans. By 
contrast to the overwhelming Euro- 
pean background of these pioneers, 
and as an indication, perhaps, of crim- 
inology’s shifting center of gravity, 
twelve of the contributors to this vol- 
ume are Americans. The diversified 
backgrounds of our criminological pio- 
neers are also striking. Eight of them— 
Beccaria, Bentham, Ferri, Garofalo, 
Montero, Tarde, Gross, and Doe— 
were lawyers; five—Ray, Maudsley, 
Lombroso, Goring, and Aschaffenburg 
—were physicians with psychiatric 
leanings; two—Durkheim and Bonger 
—were sociologists; one—Maconochie— 
was a naval officer and geographer; 
and one—Haviland—was an architect. 

As Mannheim puts it in his trench- 
ant introduction, “the aggregate life 
span of our pioneers covers more than 
two hundred years, ranging from the 
year 1738, when Beccaria was born, to 
1944, when Aschaffenburg died.” Ac- 
tually, only one, Beccaria, is entirely 
an eighteenth century figure. The 
majority were caught up in the scien- 
tific tide of the nineteenth century, 
(and none of them lost his sense of 
humanity in the process). Almost a 
century spans the two monumental 
landmarks of criminological develop- 
ment: the publication of Beccaria’s 
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Det Delitti e Delle Pene in 1764 and 
Lombroso’s L’uomo Delinquente in 
1876. “Are we to expect similar bomb- 
shells,” Mannheim asks, “in the next 
two decades and from which direction 
are they likely to come?” 

While the contributions are some- 
what uneven in emphasis and quality, 
the general level is commendably high. 
Overholser’s concise digest of Isaac 
Ray’s rich career and Sellin’s scholarly 
paper on Enrico Ferri appear particu- 
larly outstanding, as are Wolfgang’s 
paper on Lombroso and Geis’s analysis 
of Jeremy Bentham. Mannheim’s 
splendid introduction is worth the 
price of the book, while Jeffery’s stim- 
ulating analysis of the development 
of criminology is provocative without 
being captious. 

Prepared at the invitation of the 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 
and Police Science, this volume should 


be a welcome addition to the library 
shelves of workers in the field of crim- 
inology, regardless of their special in- 
terests. It could become a source of 
renewed interest and purpose, sorely 
needed during this present period of 


grace. 


HeErsert A. BLOCH 
Professor of Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy, Brooklyn College and New 
York University Graduate School 


The Mind of the Murderer, Man- 
fred Guttmacher, M.D. Pp. 244. New 
York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1960, $4.50. 


Looking into the mind of a mur- 
derer can make for informative read- 
ing, as is evidenced by Dr. Guttmach- 
er’s latest book, which, in somewhat 
expanded form, is comprised of the 
Sixth Annual Isaac Ray Lectures de- 
livered at the University of Minnesota 
in 1958. This lectureship, established 


by the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion in 1952, is conferred annually as 
an award upon the medical or non- 
medical person who has made a laud. 
able contribution toward improving 
the relationship between law and 
psychiatry—which can stand quite a 
bit of improvement. 

Dr. Guttmacher, known particularly 
for his Psychiatry and the Law, has 
served as medical advisor to Baltimore 
trial judges for more than twenty-five 
years. During this time, he has worked 
to give law students and lawyers some 
understanding of psychiatry and to 
give medical students and _psychia- 
trists-in-training some understanding 
and tolerance for, as he puts it, “the 
restrictive procedures of the court and 
the Law’s relentless quest for certain- 
ty.” 

“It is an enigma,” Dr. Guttmacher 
says, “that in our highly civilized 
country murder should be an impor- 
tant cause of death. Unfortunately, 
my extensive clinical experience with 
men and women who murder has not 
led me to broad generalizations about 
this crime nor to panaceas for its pre- 
vention. . . . To me, criminals as a 
group, and particularly those who 
have committed the gravest of all 
crimes, the taking of human life, pre- 
sent a stimulating challenge. One 
keeps continually asking why—why— 
why—and sometimes one gets a satis- 
fying answer.” 

With this as the central question, 
the book falls into three parts. The 
first is the presentation and analysis 
of a number of the more than two 
hundred murderers examined by Dr. 
Guttmacher, including the “normal” 
or nonpsychotic, the sadistic, the so- 
ciopathic, the schizophrenic, and the 
homosexual murderers, and also those 
who kill under the influence of al- 
cohol. 
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The second part discusses testimony 
of experts in general and of psychia- 
trists in. particular. The author out- 
lines the restriction handicapping the 
medical ‘man summoned to testify in 
our courts and tells why most of our 
qualified physicians try to avoid giving 
expert testimony. “The traditional 
method of employing partisan experts 
as witnesses,” he says, “all too often 
leads to obfuscation rather than clari- 
fication in such cases. The outcome 
depends frequently far more on the 
skill of the counsel and the impressive- 
ness of biased experts than on truth, 
which has been obscured by our 
present procedures.” 

The third part deals with the physi- 
cian’s right to maintain medical se- 
crecy in courts, which increasingly 
have been trying to invade the privacy 
of the confidential doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. Guttmacher concludes that 
“among all of the members of the 
medical profession it behooves the 
psychiatrists to prevent, most zealous- 
ly, the divulging of information ob- 
tained from their patients.” “This 
dilemma,” he warns, “represents a real 
area of conflict between psychiatry and 
the law.” 

Anyone interested in understanding 
this area of conflict cannot fail to be 
stimulated by this brief but compre- 
hensive work. 

Lucy FREEMAN 
Author of Before I Kill More and 
Fight Against Fears 
e 


Education for Social Workers in 
the Correctional Field, Elliot Studt. 
Pp. 50. New York, Council of Social 
Work Education, 1959, $2.50. 


No one interested in correctional 
casework practice, supervision, and 
administration or in some of the re- 
lated problems for teaching and re- 
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search can afford to overlook this slim, 
tightly written volume. It contains 
much that is stimulating and challeng- 
ing to the profession and to schools 
concerned with educating social work- 
ers in the correctional field. 

For this is a pioneer effort to set 
down not only the tasks of the cor- 
rectional social worker but also the 
adaptations necessary to accomplish 
them. In addition, the first section of 
Education for Social Workers in the 
Correctional Field describes correction 
as a social process, as a system of op- 
erating agencies, and as a field for 
social work practice. 


The adaptations in practice will 
come as no surprise to those social 
workers familiar with the demands 
and needs of the correctional caseload. 
To others whose work has not been in 
correctional agencies, the skilled use 
of controls, for example, presents an 
approach about which they know 
little, for they may not have had ex- 
perience with clients “who character- 
istically need some modification of the 
normal control structure if they are 
to behave in a socially tolerable 
fashion.” 


Equally astute observations are 
made on the correctional worker's 
tasks of investigation and surveillance, 
acting as a legal authority while being 
responsible for changing the client’s 
sense of values, and decision-making. 
This last function must frequently be 
performed on the spot, often far from 
the office and without the protection 
and corroboration of consulting with 
a supervisor. However, a skilled work- 
er who must make such “outside” 
decisions can often do much to 
strengthen his relationship with the 
client and thus significantly advance 
treatment. 


The second part of the report deals 
with the conceptual framework of cor- 
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rectional social work and the ways of 
teaching these concepts. The author 
discusses “‘core concepts” as they relate 
to deviation (delinquent and criminal 
behavior as defined by law). Such be- 
havior, she notes, precludes acceptance 
of the values of our society, which deal 
primarily with security of person and 
property and with sexual mores. The 
special knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
entailed in treating this kind of be- 
havior are listed by Mrs. Studt in some 
detail. 

The following statement about the 
social work curriculum concludes the 
work: “No separate speciality seems 
required in order to prepare social 
workers to take their place in correc- 
tional service. The basic social work 
approach to service is uniquely appro- 
priate for dealing with the human 
problems which are presented in the 
correctional assignment. Enrichment 
of the curriculum, however, is needed 
if social workers are to be ready to 
enter correctional employment as any 
other field of service.” 

This little book is Volume V of A 
Project Report of the Curriculum 
Study, which was directed and co- 
ordinated by Werner W. Boehm. Mrs. 
Studt’s introduction gives generous 
recognition to the Committee on Cor- 
rections of the Council on Social Work 
Education. Among those whose help 
is acknowledged are William G. Nagel, 
of the New Jersey Reformatory,! and 
John A. Wallace, of the Probation De- 
partment of Baltimore’s Supreme 
Bench,? as well as Tessie Berkman, 
Eleanor G. Cranefield, Lloyd E. Ohlin, 
and Irving Weisman, faculty members 
who met with Mrs. Studt. In addition, 
there were two corresponding mem- 
bers: John Conrad, of the California 


1Now Citizen Action Program consultant 


(NCCD) in West Virginia. 
*Now chief of the new combined proba- 
tion department in New York City. 
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Department of Corrections, and Maur- 
ice F. Connery, a faculty member. 
They met over a three-year period 
“to examine afresh the problems of 
social work practice in corrections, to 
identify the areas where further study 
and formulation are needed, and to 
propose the conceptual framework 
which offers most for the understand- 
ing of correctional social work prac- 
tice.” 

It was from the discussions of this 
Committee and its subgroups that the 
author distilled and synthesized for 
publication the concepts and formu- 
lations arrived at. Indeed, the author 
has exercised considerable skill in 
drawing together all the fragments of 
those discussions into a meaningful 
whole. 

RuTH F. BRENNER 
Field Instructor, New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University 


Camps for Delinquent Boys, George 
H. Weber (editor). Pp. 61. Washing- 
ton, D.C., U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
1960, 15 cents. 


The word “camp” carries a decep- 
tive implication of rustic simplicity 
as well as all the character-building 
traits associated with life in the great 
outdoors. Were we to think of city- 
bred delinquents as being susceptible 
to marvelous transformations brought 
about by supervised life in a wood- 
land setting, camps would be dubious 
additions to our already crowded 
cornucopia of panaceas for delinquen- 
cy prevention and treatment. 

For those who view camps for de- 
linquents in this sentimental light, a 
6l-page booklet entitled Camps for 
Delinquent Boys may be of corrective 
as well as instructive value. This pub- 
lication is intended as a “guide for 
officials . . . surveying the possibility 
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of establishing such camps or seeking 
to improve their operation.” And a 
most useful guide it is during these 
days when the camp concept has had 
implications extending far beyond the 
fields of delinquency and adult cor- 
rection. For this reason, it deserves 
the widest distribution. It is a review 
of the best current standards for the 
development and operation of camps 
for delinquent boys. 

Described in the booklet are camps 
which provide work programs for 
older adolescents as well as camps with 
an educational orientation for younger 
boys who will return to school—the 
type of program depending largely on 
the needs of the young people. In any 
camp setting, “emphasis is placed on 
being able to accept and use supervi- 
sion and to relate satisfactorily to 
one’s peers,” but, of course, a camp is 
limited in what it can provide. For 
instance, training in conservation 
work is not a promising vocation. A 
period of time in camp may be detri- 
mental to boys separated from urban 
associations and frequently does not 
provide appropriate preparation for 
private employment. Other limita- 
tions are the extent and depth of the 
counseling that can be provided and 
the misbehavior that can be tolerated. 
Moreover, poor administrative direc- 
tion, coordination, and control can 
blight the development of a good 
camp. 

Under the headings “A Conception 
of a Camp,” “What Groups to Serve?” 
and “The Selection Process” are set 
forth the considerations which should 
precede the practical steps bringing 
a camp into existence. Long before 
the architect is engaged and the di- 
mensions are traced on paper, the 
work, educational, recreational, and 
counseling programs should be de- 
signed in terms of their carry-over 
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value for the youngster when he is 
ready to return to the community. 
The emphasis, then, is that the needs 
of children and youth take priority 
over architectural plans, camp sites, 
and the financial returns to the state 
from conservation work. 

By and large, these programs are 
designed for delinquents who display 
ability to get along in a well-structured 
group. According to the guide, provi- 
sions for screening and diagnosis 
should preclude the admission of boys 
who are strongly hostile, withdrawn, 
or obviously physically and emotion- 
ally handicapped. 

In light of the previously mentioned 
needs, “The Camp Program” is dis- 
cussed and considerable space devoted 
to counseling techniques and the vari- 
ety of environmental situations that 
can be handled with sensitive help. 
This section is an excellent resource 
for professional in-service training 
programs. However, there are many 
unresolved questions as to the role of 
counseling in a camp setting. Then, 
too, questions arise as to who is qual- 
ified to do it. Many camps retain 
persons known as “generalists” who, 
in addition to carrying responsibilities 
in many of the program areas, also 
provide counseling services. Other 
camps follow the pattern of training 
schools, where group living counselors 
confine their services largely to recre- 
ation and camp supervision. Case- 
workers then give more intensive coun- 
seling, with the purpose of reaching 
“a more thorough understanding of 
the boy’s personality make-up and liv- 
ing situation, and, on the basis of this 
knowledge, help him resolve some of 
his problems and gain some insight 
into himself.” 

Decisions as to the kind, level, and 
role of counseling should be embodied 
in the design of the camp as a treat- 
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ment resource. However, where “gen- 
eralists” carry the full responsibility 
for counseling delinquents who are 
not seriously maladjusted, staff mem- 
bers should possess a background of 
education in the social sciences and 
the program director should be well 
versed in treatment procedures. As a 
rule, “generalists” should not be 
responsible for individual counseling 
of more than ten boys. 


The chapters on organization and 
administration include some helpful 
advice on how to estimate the need 
for a camp, beginning with “a review 
of the total delinquency problem, its 
incidence, the services available to 
cope with it, and the probable future 
developments.” Rule-of-thumb guess- 
ing, or the assumption of a static 
commitment rate, should give way to 
annual estimates over a five- or ten- 
year period. Such estimates allow for 
the “availability and use of probation 
and parole programs, and prevention 
programs in the community.” 


It is hoped that this splendid guide 
is merely the first of a number of 
badly needed publications dealing 
with work camps. Publications de- 
scribing more fully the process of 
group and individual counseling in 
the camp and the relation of camps 
to other community services would be 
a most welcome addition. 

RAYMOND F. SCANNELL 
Youth Consultant, NCCD 


Origins of Alcoholism, William and 
Joan McCord. Pp. 193. Stanford, 
Calif., Stanford University Press, 1960, 
$4.75. 


According to the majority of con- 
temporary theories, the causes of an 
adult’s behavioral deviations can be 
found in his childhood. As a general 
rule, however, these theories can be 
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evaluated empirically only in isolated 
instances, since objective data for this 
childhood, or pre-deviation, period 
are rarely available. 


By making use of data from the 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Project 
of the 1930’s in their book, Origins of 
Alcoholism, William and Joan Mc- 
Cord grasped a unique opportunity 
for evaluating hypotheses pertaining 
to the etiology of early adult alcohol- 
ism. The Project had been an experi- 
ment in the prevention of delinquen- 
cy. As such, it was a failure. However, 
it left a legacy of extensive and in- 
tensive records on 255 urban boys of 
lower socio-economic status, which 
covered, on the average, more than 
five years of their early adolescence. 
The Project also left some less inten- 
sive records on 255 matched controls. 
What the McCords did was to go about 
tracing these subjects and controls. 
They found that, in 1957, 10 per cent 
of both the experimental and control 
groups had become alcoholics. 


The beginning of their book then, 
is an evaluation of the Youth Project 
data as they pertain to alcoholism. 
These data, it seems, failed to confirm 
psychiatric and physiological theories 
which associate alcoholism with nutri- 
tional deficiencies, glandular disorders, 
heredity, orality, latent homosexuality, 
and feelings of inferiority, self-de- 
struction and maternal dependency. 
They did, on the other hand, confirm 
previous research on the relationship 
of alcoholism to class status, ethnic 
group, and parental conflicts over 
alcohol. 


Nevertheless, despite the McCords’ 
assertion that the theories lack sup- 
portive evidence, this reviewer ques- 
tions whether they were subjected to 
relevant testing. Very few of the phys- 
iological theories contain assumptions 
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about the duration of the particular 
disorder hypothesized as being asso- 
ciated with alcoholism. Moreover, 
while psychiatric theories contain spe- 
cific hypotheses about the childhood 
period, the measures used by the Mc- 
Cords to test these theories suffer from 
oversimplification. (For example, the 
concept of orality involves consider- 
ably more than thumb sucking, ex- 
cessive smoking and eating, and play- 
ing with the mouth.) This lack of 
“relevant testing,” though, might have 
been due to the limitations in the 
data. 

Although the McCords label the 
latent homosexuality hypothesis as 
“unconfirmed” when measured by ab- 
normal, overt homosexual behavior, at 
a later point in the book they state 
that a major characteristic of the pre- 
alcoholic is his hyper-masculine facade. 
Clinicians would consider this char- 
acteristic to be evidence of latent 
homosexuality. 

After dealing with contemporary 
theories, the authors pass on to such 
factors as intense parental conflict, 
sexually deviant family behavior, and 
neurological disorders, which they be- 
lieve may predispose a-person toward 
deviant behavior, but not necessarily 
toward alcoholism per se. (One factor 
found in many records, the strongly 
Catholic mother, served, the McCords 
point out, as a deterrent to deviation.) 
In addition, six factors, indicating a 
dependency conflict, were also related 
to alcoholism: maternal alternation 
between affection and rejection, mater- 
nal escapist behavior, deviant mater- 
nal behavior, denigration of the 
mother by the father, antagonism be- 
tween the parents, and the mother’s 
resentment of her role. The greater 
the number of these factors, the high- 
er was the probability of alcoholism. 

From here, the authors then went on 
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to score the histories of the boys for 
seventeen so-called “negative factors” 
related to their later alcoholism. It 
was found that the percentage of boys 
who became alcoholics rose in propor- 
tion to an increase in the negative 
factor scores. 

In addition to the studies already 
mentioned, the McCords also differ- 
entiated between alcoholics, alcoholic 
criminals, and nonalcoholic criminals, 
examined personality characteristics 
associated with this disease, and iden- 
tified an alcoholic-prone personality. 
Their book concludes with a theory 
about the nature of alcoholism de- 
rived, the McCords claim, from the 
Youth Project data. In brief, it holds 
that, during childhood, alcoholics 
were subjected to certain stresses 
which led to insecurities and anxieties. 
However, “the major force which led 
a person... to express his anxiety in 
alcoholism was the erratic frustration 
of his dependency desires.” With a 
conflict over such desires for depend- 
ency and a confused self-image, a child 
can develop a facade of being ade- 
quate and independent that cannot 
be maintained as he reaches adult- 
hood. Since he has no possible outlet 
for expressing his dependency (be- 
cause prior experiences and social 
status have made them psychologically 
unavailable), he turns to alcohol. 
With it, he becomes, to all appear- 
ances, independent, masculine, and 
adequate, at the same time satisfying 
his need for dependency. 

Origins of Alcoholism suffers from 
repetitiousness. But, all in all, its as- 
sets predominate. Any criticisms the 
reader might have about the method, 
classification, and data analysis are 
anticipated by the McCords and dis- 
cussed at length in the text. The au- 
thors have been conscientious through- 
out in stating their assumptions, the 
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limitations involved in making gen- 
eralizations about findings, and in 
presenting the bases of their classifica- 
tions. In short, this is a very careful 
study. 

The reviewer only wishes—even 
while recognizing the realistic limi- 
tations on their work—that they had 
done more. Had they been able, for 
instance, to re-interview the whole 
sample, they could have provided data 
rather than speculations about the in- 
tervening years; they could have 
found some of those solitary drinkers 
who are not known by themselves or 
their community to be alcoholics; they 
could have tested some of the precipi- 
tating conditions hypothetically relat- 
ed to “situational alcoholism,” and 
they could have tested the relevance of 
the differential association theory to 
this form of deviant behavior. 

While it would not be within the 
realm of possibility to make extensive 
additions to the data, perhaps by 
1967 another follow-up could be un- 
dertaken. The present study, mean- 
while, is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the understanding of 
alcoholism that we have to date. 

Joan K. JACKSON 
Research Associate Professor of Psy- 
chiatry (Sociology), University of 

Washington School of Medicine 


Reaching Delinquents through 
Reading, Melvin Roman. Pp. 125. 
Springfield, Ill., Charles C Thomas, 
1957, $4.50. 


Reaching Delinquents through 
Reading is a report on a very interest- 
ing study conducted at the Treatment 
Clinic of the New York City Chil- 
dren’s Court. The need for the study 
arose from the recognition that read- 
ing retardation, truancy, and delin- 

) quency were a frequently occurring 
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triad. In 84 per cent of those cases 
carried by the Clinic, Melvin Roman 
reports, children were retarded in 
reading in addition to evincing per- 
sonality disorders and antisocial be- 
havior. 

Much has been written about pos- 
sible corrective measures for this situ- 
ation: shall it be remedial reading or 
psychotherapy? The author answers 
this question by presenting a method 
which he calls tutorial therapy, “that 
form of psychotherapy which is con- 
ducted in a group setting and whose 
aims and procedures are directed to- 
ward the simultaneous correction of 
reading disabilities and the improve- 
ment of mental health. The treatment 
process consists of the integration of 
remedial reading and group therapy 
techniques.” 

In order to test out this new ap- 
proach, twenty-one male subjects were 
studied, their ages ranging from 
thirteen to sixteen and their I.Q.’s 
from 65 to 95. Each boy’s achievement 
in reading was at least two years be- 
low the norm for his mental and 
chronological age. All had been ad- 
judged delinquent and were on active 
status with the Treatment Clinic. 

The subjects were divided into 
three equal groups selected on the 
basis of matched samples: Group I 
received group remedial reading; 
Group II received tutorial group ther- 
apy; and Group III, interview group 
therapy. During a period of seven 
months, the boys met once a week 
with their respective groups in 114- 
hour sessions, which were conducted 
by Roman and an observing psychol- 
ogist. 

For purposes of brevity, I will not 
list the many tests and ratings that 
were made both before and after the 

treatment period; the book lists all 
such data in great detail. I should, 
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however, like to quote two of the most 
significant results. In reading achieve- 
ment, Group I showed an improve- 
ment of 39 per cent, Group II 74 per 
cent, and Group III 26 per cent. In 
their psychosocial adjustment as 
measured by the Davidson-Rorschach 
tests, Group I improved by 5 per cent, 
Group II by 50 per cent, and Group 
III by 37 per cent. Other tests and 
ratings indicated similar gains. 

One cannot help being impressed 
by the overall success reported for 
those receiving tutorial group therapy 
in Group II. Yet, since the book faith- 
fully follows the classic steps of scien- 
tific research, this reviewer feels that 
the very small number in each group 
—seven—somehow detracted from the 
importance of the results. Then, too, 
one of the book’s weaknesses is its 
paucity of details of the various treat- 
ment processes. The reader would be 
interested in—and profit by—more re- 
ports on the actual sessions. 

Roman emphasizes that this study 
was made to evaluate a form of treat- 
ment tailor-made for a specific type of 
delinquent, but a great deal of his 
book would be of interest to those 
who deal with nondelinquents as well. 

If we believe that one cannot con- 
sider an individual’s disabilities (in 
this case, reading) apart from his total 
function as an organism, then we must 
also believe the following statement 
by the author: 

Effective remedial treatment appears to 
necessitate a modified psychotherapeutic 
approach incorporating treatment tech- 
niques designed to deal with the child’s 
unproductive attitudes and emotional con- 
flicts and remedial techniques designed to 
yield those positive educational experi- 
ences which lead to a more satisfactory 
orientation toward reading. 

HELEN J. GREENBLAT 
Principal, Burnet Street School, New- 
ark, N. J. 
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Service Directory of National Or- 
ganizations, National Social Welfare 
Assembly. Pp. 113. New York, 1961, 
$2. 


The Service Directory of National 
Organizations is issued biannually “as 
a service to the social welfare field.” 
The service referred to is that of list- 
ing alphabetically the names of organ- 
izations, their regional assignments, 
addresses of their base offices, names 
of their consultants, their purpose, 
the kinds of services they render, and 
the ways in which the public may 
obtain these services. 


Children Who Receive Services 
from Public Child Welfare Agencies, 
Helen R. Jeter. Pp. 60. Washington, 
D.C., Children’s Bureau, 1960, 25 
cents. 

This pamphlet’s opening paragraph 
tells us that it is a study of 220,812 
children in forty-five states who “‘were 
receiving child welfare services on 
March 31, 1959.” The results of this 
study are recorded statistically in 
tables dealing with age, sex, color, 
whereabouts of the children, marital 
status of parents, length of time chil- 
dren had received welfare services, and 
a comparison of these distributions 
with similar ones of 1945. 

In addition to these general tables, 
there is an appendix with more de- 
tailed charts, taking each state sepa- 
rately. 

The booklet concludes with some 
questions and suggestions for further 
study and recommends that compar- 
able sample studies be made in Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New Jersey, which did not participate 
in the 1960 study. 


Children of Working Mothers, 
Elizabeth Herzog. Pp. 38. Washington, 
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D.C., Children’s Bureau, 1960, 20 
cents. 


Of the 22 million women in the 
labor force during 1958, 714 million 
had children under eighteen. Some of 
them work for the bare necessities, 
some for independence; some work 
for prestige or to keep up with the 
Joneses; others work so that they can 
put their children through school. 
Whatever the reason, a mother’s ab- 
sence from her children creates the 
problems of who will care for them 
and where. This pamphlet offers sug- 
gestions for solving these problems, 
using a statistical as well as theoretical 
standpoint, and concludes with a gen- 
eral comment on how the employer 
and the community can help the 
working mother meet her children’s 
and family’s needs. 


The Juvenile Delinquency Prob- 
lem in Korea, Bernard Kogon. Pp. 52. 
U.S. Operations Mission to Korea, 
1960. 


The Juvenile Delinquency Problem 
in Korea, a report by Bernard Kogon 
(Director of Training, Los Angeles 
County probation department), leaves 
the reader with a feeling of utmost 
sympathy for the deprived children 
who have become delinquents. Kogon 
himself writes that, with the extreme- 
ly chaotic conditions that prevailed 
after the Korean War, “it is perhaps 
surprising that juvenile delinquency 
is not more extensive that it is.”” Dur- 
ing that time, about two million chil- 
dren were left homeless and lacked 
the basic necessities of life. “There 
were 100,000 war orphans,” Kogon 
writes, “and 300,000 war widows with 


some half-million dependent  chil- 
dren.” 
Hence, delinquency in Korea— 


theft, prostitution, begging, and rag- 
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picking—“‘is rooted in socio-economic 
and cultural factors, as distinguished 
from delinquency which is psycho- 
genic in origin.” 

Although the author admits that 
data gathered for his report are un- 
reliable because of the prevailing eco- 
nomic and political conditions, it is 
fairly evident that Korea desperately 
needs revised laws, improved institu- 
tional services, a “modern approach 
to police work,” and better processes 
of probation, parole, and prevention. 
With respect to these needs, Kogon 
describes the existing policies and 
their defects and lists ten recommen- 
dations for fulfilling the needs and 
eliminating the defects, with the quali- 
fication that “Korea alone can and 
should evaluate the findings, deter- 
mine applicability and relationship to 
values it wants for itself, and make 
the appropriate decisions.” 


Delinquent Generations, A Home 
Office Research Unit Report, Leslie T. 
Wilkins. Pp. 19. London, Her Majes- 
ty’s Stationery Office, 1960. (Available 
through the British Information Serv- 
ice, New York.) 35 cents. 


The object of Delinquent Genera- 
tions is, as Leslie Wilkins puts it, “to 
examine and test the theory that 
children born in certain years (for 
example, during wartime) are more 
likely to commit offences than others, 
and that this tendency remains from 
childhood to early adult life.” 

From statistical tabulations of juve- 
nile offenses and expected crime rates 
in England and Wales from 1946 to 
1956, Wilkins amply supports the 
theory quoted above, but does indi- 
cate that more “critical tests” are 
needed. 

ADRIENNE BARON 
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Certification as a professional 
social worker with the right to 
designate yourself as a member 
of the Academy of Certified 
Social Workers protected by 
federal law will be available to 
you if you are a full member of 
the National Association of Social 
Workers by December 1, 1961. 


announces 
certification for 
social workers 


Contact your local NASW chapter 
or NASW, 95 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York, for 
further information. 


CRIMINOLOGY BOOK SERVICE 


| provide an exceptional out-of- 
print book service in criminology. 
In addition to periodically issuing 
a catalog of works on police 
science, criminal law and _ pro- 
cedure, penology, criminal bio- 
graphy, juvenile delinquency, pro- 
bation and parole, and forensic 
psychiatry, | endeavor to locate any 
desired book ever published in 
these fields if not immediately 
available from my large stock. As 
the only bookseller specializing in 
criminology, | offer all individuals 
and libraries my personal attention 
to their criminology acquisition 
problems. Write to 


PATTERSON SMITH 
269-J Shepard Ave. 
East Orange, N. J. 


PROBATION AND PAROLE 
DIRECTORY 
1957 
$1.50 (reduced from $2.75) 
& 
SALARIES 
OF 
PROBATION AND PAROLE 
OFFICERS 
and 
JUVENILE DETENTION STAFF 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
1960 


$1.00 


mimeo. 
ee 
Order now from 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


ON 
CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


PAROLE IN PRINCIPLE 
AND PRACTICE 


A Manual and Report 


A guide for administration and 


supervision... 


developed from the 
National Conference on Parole, 
called by the 
U.S. Attorney General 
and co-sponsored by 
NCCD and the U.S. Board of 
Parole... 


192 pages cloth $2 


Order from 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON 
CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


44 East 23 St. New York 10 





REPRINTS 


from the NPPA JouRNAL and CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Alexander, The Lawyer in the Family Court (April °59) 


Bechtol et al., Responsibility of Business and Industry for Employing 
Offenders; Perlis, Labor’s Position on the Employment of Offend- 


ers; Wise, Public Employment of Persons with a Criminal Record 
(April ’60) 


Bennett, Correctional Problems the Courts Can Help Solve; Cooper, 
What Can You Get in a Court of Law? (Jan. ’61) 


Clevenger and Stanton, Should an Inmate Have a Job before Being 
Released on Parole?; Witt, Parole Release without Employment; 
Mann and Rafferty, A State Employment Program for the Offender 
(April ’60) 


Flagg, A Businessman’s Interest in Correction (Oct. ’60) 


Gill, When Should a Child Be Committed? (Jan. °58) ; Fort, The 
Juvenile Court Examines Itself; Eastman, The Juvenile Court 


Judge’s Job (Oct. °59) 


Gill, The Legal Nature of Neglect; Class, Neglect, Social Deviance, 
and Community Action; Gilman and Little, Treatment of the 
Rejected Child; Crary, Neglect, Red Tape, and Adoption; Schmidt 
et al., Facilities and Services for Neglected Children (Jan. 60) .. 


Guttmacher, The Status of Adult Court Psychiatric Clinics; Wei- 
hofen, Eliminating the “Battle of Experts” (Oct. ’55) 


Hannum, Problems of Getting Jobs for Parolees (April 60) 


Hardman, Authority Is My Job (July 57); Authority in Casework 
(July 59) ; The Constructive Use of Authority (July ’60) 


Herlihy, Sentencing the Misdemeanant (Oct. °56) 
arole, Ketcham, The Unfulfilied Promise of the Juvenile Court 


Martin, The Saginaw Project (Oct. 60) 


Pound, The Place of the Family Court in the Judicial System 
(April °59) 


Rosenblum, Jobs for Youngsters (April 60) 

Schmideberg, Making the Patient Aware (July ’60) 

Shelly, Bringing the Classroom into the Courtroom (Jan. ’61) .... 
Short, The Sociocultural Context of Delinquency (Oct. ’60) 


Sumner, The Probation Officer and Case Recording (April ’58) ; 
Larsen, Standards for Chronological Case Recording (July °59) 


































Professional Opportunities in Iowa 


Adult Institutions 





Associate Warden, treatment responsibility, Men’s Reformatory, Anamosa 
Master’s degree in social work or related field, plus 4 years experience (some 

of it in supervisory positions) in correctional or social work. $7,800 to $8,700, plus 

housing or rent; higher salary possible to an especially well-qualified person. 





Social Workers (2), Men’s Reformatory, Anamosa 
Master’s degree in social work, plus 2 years experience in social work. $6,540 


to $8,700. 


N. 


Director, Social Service Department, Women’s Reformatory, Rockwell City 
Master’s degree in social work, plus 4 years experience in field. $6,540 to $8,700. 


Social Workers (2), Men’s Prison, Fort Madison 
Master’s degree in social work, plus 2 years experience in field. $6,540 to $8,700. 
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Clinical Psychologists, Anamosa and Fort Madison 
Ph. D. preferred. $7,800 to $9,900, depending on qualifications. 


Juvenile Institutions and Juvenile Parole 


Social Workers, Boys Training School, Eldora To a 
Master’s degree in social work, plus 2 years experience in field. $6,540 to $8,700; | need on 
possibly higher with 6 years specialized experience. populat 
Director, Social Service Department, Girls Training School, Mitchellville — 
Master’s degree in social work, plus 4 years experience in field. $7,800 to $8,700. ae 
Clinical Psychologists, Eldora and Mitchellville tion, ar 
Ph. D. preferred. $7,800 to $9,900, depending on qualifications. the pris 
Why 
Parole Worker (woman), develop aftercare program for delinquent girls released | crowdec 
from training school, carry small demonstration caseload of girls in own homes, and ly offer 
supervise 3 women parole counselors each of whom carries a caseload of 30-35 girls. | seneral 
Master’s degree in social work, plus 4 years of work in field including some super- | in an ir 
visory and foster-care experience. $7,800 to $8,700. another 
up. In 
Appointments to all positions can be made at any place within salary ranges | would | 
depending on worker’s qualifications. Salary increases are provided for in personnel | withou 
policies and can be granted up to classification maximums regardless of type of | the spa 
responsibilities worker is carrying. Wha 
For further details, write to: in the | 
Mr. Benjamin F. Baer, Director of Correctional Institutions en 
oe tion. T 
Board of Control of State Institutions 
ca ments 
State Office Building 
increas 





Des Moines 19, Iowa 


